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Bargains in Stationery 


Our Stationery Department had on 
hand a very large stock of fine letter 
and note paper which we decided to 
sacrifice rather than risk moving to 
our new building. Our announcement 
last month of this sale greatly depleted 
the stock, but we still have a consider- 
able quantity left. All of this paper is in 
the original standard 5-quire boxes with 
envelopes. There is no time to send 
samples, but if you will leave the selec- 
tion to us we will try to give you a real 
bargain. Present prices run from $3.00 
to $4.00 a box, for paper worth 50 per 
cent more. Specify approximate price 
and make yourself or wife a! present 
that will be appreciated. We will con- 
tinue to carry the same high grade paper 
in our new quarters, but prices will not 
again besolow. ‘The first to order will 
get the best selection. 


United States Infantry Association 
Washington, D. C. 
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EVERAL weeks ago a 
number of retired 
manicurists with 
powerful feet and 
weak minds ex- 
hausted numerous 
nit-brained nonen- 





ities of the male 
species while shatter- 


ing so-called ‘‘ Mara- 

thon dance’’ records. 
Newspapers gave much publicity to 
the frenzied dancers, and it may be 
that there are more persons aware of 
the fact that Katie Kalbsbratten gave 
her feet a rough. time for nearly 
seventy-two hours than there are per- 
sons who have knowledge of the fact 
that during the same week Lieuten- 
ants John A. Macready and Oakley G. 
Kelly flew from Roosevelt Field, Long 
Island, to Rockwell Field, San Diego, 


California, covering a distance of. 


2,700 miles, without a stop, in twenty- 
six hours and fifty minutes. 

It is true that nearly all newspapers 
printed aeeounts of the epochal mono- 
plane flight; but also it is true that 
the demoniae dancers drew more 
columns of news space than the Army 
aviators who contributed so greatly 
to human progress. It is generally 


assumed that newspaper editors try 
to give the quality of news which 
their readers seem most to enjoy. If 
the editors are right in their estimates 
of popular appreciation there must be 
a lower average of mental attainment 
in our nation today than has been ob- 
servable at any other time in our 
history. 

If the peculiar apportionments of 
space in our newspapers could be at- 
tributed to a temporary fad for freak 
stories this article would not be writ- 
ten. However, many impartial ob- 
servers, of undoubtedly conservative 
tendencies, are beginning to worry 
about the vast output of alleged liter- 
ature in newspaper, magazine and 
book form, and the enormous grist of 
plays and dramas—both on the stage 
and on the silver sereen—all seem- 
ingly indicative of 
changes in our national ideals. 

Perhaps there are readers of the 
INFANTRY JOURNAL who have begun to 
wonder how long a nation can endure 
in which common sense and courage 
are ridiculed, and in which the codes 
of ethics and moral precepts hitherto 
considered inseparable from “‘civiliza- 
tion’’ are featured as passé. Those 
who read the most popular magazines, 


unwholesome 





‘Former editor, American Legion Weekly Bulletin, Los Angeles, Calif. 
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turn the pages of a ‘‘best seller’ 
novel or attend staged or filmed the- 
atrical ‘‘hits’’ are either having their 
intelligence insulted or else their in- 
telligence is far below a standard 
requisite for making good citizens. 
In a popular play we discover a 
stage hero who was unable to give 
military or naval service in 1917 and 
1918. It is quite true that his reasons 
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the idols of both old and young A mer 
icans. 

No one is greatly surprised that 
there were good men who could no; 
get into military service during tin 
of war; nor is it likely that even ¢! 
most vigorous patriot will deny that 
there are cases in which it would not 
be dishonorable for a man to remai) 
at home for duties that may be w 
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Spaniards to Protect Them from the Raids of the Moro Pirates 


for not seeking ‘‘glory through car- 
nage’’ are more convincing than those 
offered by Jack Dempsey, who now 
and then is headlined as ‘‘the idol of 
Young America.’’ It must be ad- 
mitted also that this anti-carnage hero 
does not in private life belie the char- 
acter he enacts on the stage, and he is 
not any different from a very large 
number of filmdom celebrities who 
also are persistently press-agented as 


picturesque, absolutely unheralded, 
but unquestionably necessary. But it 
does surprise some of us to find that 
the author has chosen for the real 
villian and scoundrel a man who made 
a notable war record. A man could 
be a war hero and a mighty poor cit 
zen in time of peace. Some of us have 
met such men, and there is no use 10 
trying to hypnotize ourselves into be 
lieving otherwise. But it is a matter 
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ain logie to insist that the men 
were willing to risk life in de- 
of ideals are more likely to main- 
worthy characteristics in time of 
. than those who failed to meet 

test of war. 
lost of us know hundreds of men 
are modest and brave, and who 
re arms in time of war. Among the 
hundreds of men we know who gave 
service in the armed forces we may 
have seen one or two who are not 
highly desirable citizens. But it seems 
safe to guess that for every man who 
was a brave soldier in time of war 
and turned out not so worthy in time 
of peace that we know scores of per- 
sons who were not at all courageous 
or self-sacrificing in time of war and 
who always were ignoble and selfish— 
and who always will be just the same. 

The author of a play that portrays 
a war hero as a scoundrel is within 
his rights, and he may even have ob- 
served such a case; but what we have 
a right to object to is -his selecting 
such a theme. Moreover, we have a 
right to be worried when the play is 
an undoubted ‘‘hit’’ with the general 
public. Some of us remember with 
joy when ‘‘Shenandoah’’ and ‘‘Ari- 
drew the plaudits of the 
populace; when the great historical 
pageant ‘‘America’’ packed theatres, 
and when the soldiers who were good 
and brave in peace or war tests en- 
thralled us and were greeted with a 
furore of applause. 

There is now running a stock com- 
pany production of wide popularity 
that has nothing to do with the World 
War, but which does drag in a ‘‘re- 
turned soldier’’ as a comic figure. 
There is nothing to indicate that the 


zona’”’ 


author of the play is resentful of the 
military achievements of men who 
served in 1917 and 1918; but it is at 
least unfortunate that the ‘‘dub’’ and 
dullard of the cast should have to be 
a lieutenant. He is unable to talk 
sense, has no particularly desirable 
attributes, gawks, stares, stoops, car- 
ries himself like a clown, and his only 
utterances are ‘‘I’ll tell the world!’’ 
“You tell ‘em buddy!’’ 
**Righto!’’ 

Most of us have observed a vast 
number of lieutenants who did not 
talk that way, and the fewer there 
are who do talk that way the better 
it is for the oncoming generation. 

It is not because one author or two 
authors, or even a dozen authors de- 
pict Army or Navy men as stupid or 
worthless that you who read the In- 
FANTRY JOURNAL have cause to worry. 
No, it is because these manifestations 
are only part of the cumulative evi- 
dence that there is a growing ten- 
dency to scorn the devotion and cour- 
age of a soldier and to glorify the 
persons who were too unhealthy to 
hike with their worldly goods hung 
on their backs in time of war but who 
ean dance many an hour on their flat 
feet in time of peace. 

There must be something radically 
wrong with the citizenry who in mill- 
ing hordes of tens of thousands will 
stand in line for hours to catch a 
glimpse of a youth who greases his 
hair, enamels his face, plucks his eye- 
brows, and plays hero roles for the 
movies by having a poor roustabout 
*‘double’’ for him in any dangerous 
stunt. That there is something wrong 
with a vast number of our fellow citi- 
zens becomes even more apparent 


and 
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when one attempts to arrange for a 
crowd to see and hear a great general 
who has helped make history. Take 
a handful of tickets out to sell for a 
banquet in honor of the foremost 
American soldier or sailor you can 
name, and try to sell the tickets at 
one dollar each. Take an equal num- 
ber of tickets at two dollars each and 
tell people you expect to have the 
supreme bliss of seeing ‘‘in person”’ 
at the banquet Clarence Canter, the 
‘*film idol’’, You may be able to sell 
the one dollar tickets if you get into 
an American Legion Hall; but you 
ean stand on any street corner and 
sell a peck of tickets at two dollars 
each to people who just dote on Clar- 
ence Canter. 

It does seem peculiar that so many 
of the heroes in our ‘‘best sellers’’ 
seem able to ignore the fact that there 
was quite somewhat of a war a few 
years ago. Heroes nowadays are not 
like they onee were. Today the popu- 
lar idea of a hero is a person with 
long slippery hair who inherited 
money and a taste for evening clothes 
and tea. The modern hero is just 
seething with introspection. If your 
house caught on fire he would put in 
fifteen minutes gazing on the sublime 
spectacle of the flames, and philoso- 
phizing on the vanity of human struc- 
tures and the strange beings in this 
**strange ant-hill of a world’’ who are 
moved to extremes of joy and sorrow 
by mere physical manifestations. 
While the firemen were paying out 
the hose and rushing forward with 
the ladders and chemical, tanks, he 
would be enjoying one of his best in- 
trospective orgies, wondering why he 
was so different from other men and 





comparing the life of a human ing 
to that of the humble, tirelessly ¢ ger 
pitifully patient, pediculus capii:. 

What effect will the sweet-seented 
or slobber literature and drama of to. 
day have on the oncoming generat ion 

This article is not written by the 
seventh-son-of-a-seventh-son, and ther 
will be no effort to prophecy for you 

However, it is proper to remind you 
that those nations whose songs, 
dramas and literary offerings have 
been written by good men and brave 
men, to help develop more good men 
and brave men, have stood the test 
of time. The decay of the Roman 
Empire is reflected in the decay of 
its literature; and the same is true of 
Ancient Greece, of Carthage, of Spain, 
and many a nation not so ancient. 
These illustrations are so trite and 
commonplace, so apparent or obvious 
to any school boy, that an apology is 
offered here for even mentioning 
them. 

Many of you have commented on 
the ‘‘midshipmites’’ of the British 
navy, of the boys in their teens who 
could command a ship. Others of you 
have mentioned the beardless youths 
who with the Royal Air Force took 
big fighting planes out and back over 
the lines during the World War. 
Sometimes it seemed as if (reat 
Britain had made a policy of rob)ing 
the cradle for its armies and navies; 
but all the same your heart throbbed 
a few beats faster when you saw tliose 
boys and realized that they were coo! 
in action and unconscious of doing 
other than the perfectly natura! 
thing. You knew that there were 
thousands more in the United States 
who could and would do the same 
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en called on; and you had no fear 
the outeome of the war. 

You knew it then; but will your 
scendants be able to feel that pride 
d eonfidence supposing—just sup- 
that our hopes of a glorious 
nd unending peace are premature. 


sing 


Normal boys are born with a fair aver- 
ige of courage; but if they are con- 
‘tantly impressed that ‘‘a live coward 


\ Settlement in the Mountains of Benguet Province, P. I. 


Springfield .45-70, model of 1873, and 
try against Spaniards 
armed with modern Mauser rifles, did 
not think it even respectable to be 
drafted. The men of 1898 had a back- 
ground of songs and literature differ- 
ent than that which the boys of today 
are getting. 


conclusions 


They were readers of that almost 
unending ‘‘Frank’’ series of books 
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There are many Square 


Miles of Terraced Rice Fields like Those Shown in the Picture 


is better than a dead hero;’’ if they 
are taught that the world has been all 
wrong in setting a high valuation on 
stamina and physical courage and that 
a champion ukelele player is more im- 
portant than a great soldier, there 
may come a day when it will be diffi- 
ult to raise effective armies even in 
a war of home defense. 

The thousands of men who volun- 

ered for the Spanish-American war 
ind who were willing to grab a 


*‘Frank on a Gunboat,’’ ‘‘Frank on 
the Lower Mississippi,’ ete.; they 
read the books of Brig. Gen. Charles 
King and glorified in imagining them- 
selves sharing in ‘‘Cadet Days at 
West Point’’; they read the ‘‘ Work 
and Win’’ books; they devoured the 
books of G, A. Henty, of Capt. Fred- 
erick Marrayatt and.of Charles Lever. 
They were taught, unfailingly, that it 
is wrong to be a coward and that it is 
right to fight for one’s native land. 
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Aside from the mere consanguinity 
we bear the British, we have many in- 
terests and glories in common; and 
it has been an important material ad- 
vantage to the boys born in the United 
States that the language in which G. 
A. Henty and Frederick Marrayatt 
wrote is a language which our boys 
could read. 

Probably more American born boys 
read the works of G. A. Henty during 
a couple of decades prior to the Span- 
ish-American War than boys of any 
other race—including British. 

Think of the more than eighty books, 
well written, thrillingly written, by a 
man who served in Crimea, who was 
special correspondent during the Aus- 
tro-Italian War of 1866, who accom- 
panied Garibaldi in the Tyrolese Cam- 
paign, who followed Lord Napier 
through the gorges of Magdala and 
Lord Wolseley across bush and swamp 
to Kumassi. Henty reported the 
Franco-German War, was hungry dur- 
ing the siege of Paris and was right 
on the job during the Pyrenees cam- 
paign in the Carlist insurrection. He 
was a member of a notable expedition 
in Asiatic Russia. He seemed to have 
been everywhere. And this, all this, 
he put into his magazine for boys 
**The Union Jack,’’ or wrote into his 
eighty books for boys and men. Over 
and over he impressed the young 
reader, and the old reader, that cow- 
ardice is a crime and honest patriot- 
ism a noble virtue. He was forever 
pointing the path to duty, but doing 
it unobtrusively. His heroes were 
modest and kindly, and they were 
gentlemen in thought and action. If 
England has not already done so, 
some day the British public will want 


a huge monument erected to G. \ 
Henty who helped them win severa! 
wars. And, don’t you forget it, 
helped us win the war of 1898, helped 
us get men for Philippine service and 
helped us get our volunteers for 
the World War. It was bound to 
be so. Henty appealed to boys, and 4 
he helped make many a good and 
brave soldier. 

One distinguished soldier, whose 
name appears in the INFANTRY Jovr- 
NAL, was one of the most persistent | 
readers of Henty and Marrayatt i 
books that ever walked the earth. A 
few years ago when the history of the 
World War was being written the 
name of that erstwhile romantic youth 
blazed into print. He performed two 
of the most stirring ‘‘G. A. Henty- 
type’’ of actions one could ever hope 
to see recorded. Many years ago when 
that prospective hero had suffered on 
demerit squad and the somewhat cyn 
ical older boys would greet him with 
a demand as to what he hoped to be 
when he grew up, his answer was 
prompt: ‘‘A good soldier!’’ His en 
thusiasm was considered a huge joke 
—in those days. But in time of war 
that boy certainly had his wish. Ile 
was just what he had planned to be 
‘fa good soldier!’’ It rather annoys 
him when he discovers that many 0! 
his old school mates consider him a 
remarkable hero. He read rigit, 
thought right and prepared for the 
great day which he felt sure wou!d 
come. And he was ready! 

Will this world ever again produce 
the equals of G. A. Henty or Ca). 

Fred Marrayatt in providing who! 
some entertainment and avoiding 
mawkish sentimentality while inst '!- 
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x noble ideals? These men could 

ite, for they had lived the life of 

hich they wrote. They delighted to 
pict good men who were frank, 
vial and brave. 

Think of good old Capt. Fred Mar- 

-yatt, whose Midshipmen Easy, Peter 
‘imple, Snarley-yow or the Dog Fiend, 
Jacob Faithful, Japhet in Search of a 
Father, Masterman Ready and numer- 
cus other enthralling books were the 
result of his years of cruising through- 
out the world, fighting bravely and 
cheerily in many of the most tremen- 
dous actions of that heroic period in 
British history! 

Marrayatt helped make many a 
naval hero for England and many a 
naval hero for the United States. 

Porter, Farragut and Goldsborough 
were just of the age to read Marra- 
yatt’s stories at about the time that 
the doughty old British mariner-au- 
thor died, in 1848. Young Rebley D. 
Evans, with the storming party at 
Fort Fisher knew all about the way in 
which Midshipman Easy would enjoy 
such an adventure. The men who 
chased and finished Cervera’s fleet off 
Santiago and the men who with 
George Dewey took breakfast before 


for 
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completing the destruction of the 
Spanish fleet at Manila had amongst 
them, no doubt, a high average of 
readers and admirers of Marryatt. 
Remember, Marryatt was a real ‘‘ best 
seller’’ in the days of your grand- 
father; and he held his popularity in 
the days of your father. 

When the boys of the nation are 
reading wholesome books written by 
good men and brave men who despise 
braggarts and cowards, it is a mighty 
good omen for the future of the na- 
tion. 

The boy who would rather be a 
slick-haired movie actor, and simulate 
heroism than actually 


perform an 
heroic action, is not much of an asset 
when the fate of the nation depends 
on the courage of its citizens. 

The day may yet come when we will 


regret that we have disregarded the 
menace of those who slight or slur 
soldiers and who slobber sentimental- 
ism in behalf of slippery slackers. 

Orators delight to mouth phrases in 
which they refer to our ‘‘wealth of 
young manhood.’’ It does seem that 
more people should interest them- 
selves to see that our ‘‘young man- 
hood’’ is real wealth—an asset, not a 
liability. 
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Physical Efficiency Tests 
Capt. George A. Murray, 2/st Infantry 





. O very extensive use 
has as yet been made 
N of the system for con- 
ducting Physical Eff- 
ciency Tests as pub- 
lished in Bulletin No. 
3, War Department, 
March 17, 1923. The 
results obtained by 
the 21st Infantry on 
one of the regular 
field days required to be held by each 
organization in the Hawaiian Depart- 
ment may therefore prove of interest. 
The tests were conducted strictly in 
accordance with the regulations, thirty 
men per company, or a total of 420 
men taking part. The value of mass 
participation rather than highly spe- 
cialized competition between a favored 
few, as at the usual meet, was well 
shown. Competition between com- 
panies was unusually keen, and men 
who never actively participated in ath- 
leties before, experienced the satisfac- 
tion of seeing their outfit’s score raised 
by their individual efforts. The effect 
that this has on esprit de corps and in- 
dividual pride can readily be appre- 
ciated. Company ‘‘H’’ led the regi- 
ment with 8,050 points followed by 
Company ‘‘B’’ with 7,900 points, and 
Company ‘‘C’’ with 7,650 points. 
Each man in Company ‘‘H’’ was there- 
fore entitled to claim credit for the 
150-point lead which brought victory, 
as no man seored less than that number. 
It was gratifying to learn that the 
standard of physical efficiency in the 
2ist Infantry, as determined by the 
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grand average in points for the entire 
regiment, was equal to a fair colles 
standard under the scoring tables con 
tained in the regulations. 

The highest individual seore was 390 
points made by Corporal William S 
Babeock, Company ‘‘L,”’ his rating 
being that of a good varsity athlete. 
Second honors went to Sergeant Perry 
N. Hargrove, Company ‘‘B,’’ with 370 
points, or a fair varsity athlete. From 
this it will be seen that the company 
fortunate enough to have the best in- 
dividual athlete, was not permitted to 
rely on his prowess alone and let him 
do all of the work, as sometimes hap- 
pens. On the contrary, this company 
was beaten by Company ‘‘H’’ without 
the assistance of outstanding athletes. 

This system is believed to be one of 
the best available means of applying 
the principles of teamwork. 

It is indeed worth a good deal to see 
a close contest between two companies 
and the typical ‘‘Shorty’’ and ‘‘Red’’ 
and ‘‘Fatty’’ the cook, who formerly 
probably never went in for anything 
more strenuous than pool, striving with 
all their might to gain the few points 
necessary to put their company in the 
lead. The encouraging remarks from 
the side lines are usually quite rare. 

The drawings show the manner in 
which the field was marked off for the 
100-yard dash and the running high 
jump, as a means of conducting the 
meet rapidly and efficiently. Courses 
for the bar vault and running broad 
jump were laid out according to the 
simple instructions contained in the 
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egulations. An important require- 
ent is that competitiors wear the 
sual field uniform including shoes. 
By use of these tests competitions 
ould be held between units widely 








having the greatest strength to choose 
the required number from, This could 
be overcome by requiring a number of 
competitiors in proportion to strength, 
Thus, if 75 per cent of strength should 
be adopted as the proportion, a com- 
pany of 40 men would turn out 30 com- 


petitors whereas a company of 60 men 




















Course for 100 Yards Dash 


Shot is fired to start the race and a second shot is fired in 11 4-5 seconds. 


Positions of 


runners at time of second shot determine their scores 


separated. In the case of a regiment 
serving at two or more stations, it is an 
excellent way for the regimental com- 
mander to determine the relative stand- 
ards of physical efficiency in his bat- 
talions. The rules are simple, and 
variation other than by deliberate de- 
sign is impossible, so any comparative 
test of this kind would be fair to all 
concerned. In competitions of this 
nature where entire units do not par- 


So Ps 


Go Prs 


would have to get out 45. 
insure absolute fairness. 

In the 21st Infantry tests all avail- 
able officers and all Grade 


This would 


1-2-3, en- 
listed men acted as judges. Every en- 
listed man competing was given a score 
eard with all four events printed there- 
on and blank spaces for his score in 


each. 


the competitior took his card to the 


At the completion of each event, 


special judge assigned to the job of 


he | 
4 # 
dh 


foo #2 


High Jump Standards 
Each man goes down the course and is scored according to value of last jump 
performed successfully 


ticipate, and the numbers of competi- 
tors are arbitrarily set, the strength of 
units would enter in and, where the 
difference in numbers is considerable, 
the advantage would go to the unit 


rating him and had his score entered 
with ink or indelible pencil. At the 
completion of all events his card was 
turned into the clerk of the 
who totalled scores and 


meet, 
announced 
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the relative standing of companies. 

So keen is the spirit of competition 
under this system, that since Colonel 
Perry made the announcement that an- 
other meet would be held soon, a sur- 
prisingly large number of men, have, 
cn their own initiative, been patiently 
practicing the broad jump and other 
events with a view to improving suffi- 
ciently to put over the few points ne- 
cessary for their companies to win. 
This obviously is the ideal spirit of 
competition. In the Army one thing 
we all strive for, is to get every man 
to want to do something to help his 
organization, and no better medium can 
be found than this system of physical 
efficiency tests applied in a competitive 
way. The possibilities of the thing are 
almost unlimited. One company has 





adopted the scheme of permanent 
publishing on the bulletin board, a |i 
of all names showing physical efficien. 
ratings. Men are permitted to under: 
a test at any time under the supx 
vision of an officer. Whenever origin 
marks are improved upon, the order . 
standing is immediately amended. | 
this way the barrack-room argumen: 
as to who is the ‘‘best man,”’ et ceter: 
are usually decided on the track, wit! 
the result that someone has learned to 
run or jump a little better than h 
could before. 

The experience of other regiments 
with this system and the average rat 
ing attained, would be of interest b) 
way of comparison with the 21st In 
fantry average of 60, a fair colleg 
standard. 
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Doughboy Polo Team Wins 


Back in 1910 the people of the city of 
Spokane, Wash., put up a handsome 
trophy to be contested for by polo 
teams from the Northwest. The trophy 
has been won by teams from Vancou- 
ver every time that it has been played 
for up to 1922 when an American team 
from the Third Division won it. This 
year the ‘‘A’’ team from Camp Lewis 
defended the cup and lost. Just to 
show their prowess the ‘‘B’’ team from 
Lewis, composed of ‘‘doughboy’’ offi- 


cers, With one exception, challenged the 
cup winner and carried off the honors, 
with a seore of 7 to 5. The team was 
composed of G. Deadrick, No. 1; | 
Yeaton, No. 2; W. C. Green, No. 3; 
and S. Williams (Captain), No. 4. 

The American team which showed 
superiority in most departments of the 
game won on its merits. Their pla) 
was most aggressive and their com 
binations more effective than the Can- 
adians. 





Guard House Reform 


Capt. Walter A. Pashkoski, /nfantry 





T is said that the best 
means of maintain- 
ing a soldier’s good 
record and keeping 
him out of the guard 
house is to appeal to 
his pride. Over a 
year ago the War 
Department, by rea- 
son of the 104th Ar- 
ticle of War, an- 





nounced a policy that commanding of- 
ficers use disciplinary punishments 
instead of resorting to courts-martial. 
This has been attempted in a variety 
of ways even so far as instituting pro- 


bation and parole systems within the 
regiment. Yet our guard houses are 
overrun with prisoners. In many in- 
stances the capacity is insufficient, and 
the commanding officers empowered 
to do so avail themselves of every op- 
portunity to permit civil jurisdictions 
to take soldiers into custody as well 
as sending them to a civil peniten- 
tiary, rather than keeping under mili- 
tary control those persons who by the 
law may be sent there. Is this condi- 
tion due to the type of individual we 
get as a soldier? Is it due to his lack 
of pride? Or is there something wrong 
with our system? 

One thing is certain and that is that 
the guard house unfortunately does 
not mean the same thing throughout 
our service. It appears that each post, 
garrison and camp commander has his 
own ideas on the subject cf guard 
houses and the treatment of prisoners. 


A soldier, especially one of limited ex- 
perience, may be schooled at one sta- 
tion along certain lines and keep out 
of the guard house, yet upon being 
transferred may shortly find himself 
in the guard house for a minor in- 
fraction of the rules. Still further, at 
some stations the guard house is a 
workhouse of the strictest sort, while 
at other stations it resolves itself into 
a club for ‘‘dead beats’’ who would 
rather spend their time more or less 
leisurely under the lax rules and avoid 
the more strenuous duties of their fel- 
low mates. It is in this class of guard 
houses that the young soldier gets 
started wrong and eventually ruined. 

One of the chief causes for the ex- 
istence of our ‘‘Club Guard Houses’’ 
is due to the manner in which our jun- 
ior officers perform guard duty. Gen- 
erally it is taken as a necessary evil, 
performed in a slipshod manner, with 
the least amount of exertion. How 
many of our Officers of the Day mere- 
ly make their appearance at the guard 
house at Guard Mount? How many 
make their after-midnight inspection 
at 12:01 a. m. merely to comply with 
the written rule in the manual? The 
interest, or rather the lack of interest 
that officers have in the performance 
of guard duty is indicated by the fact 
that for the slightest pretext an of- 
ficer endeavors to have his name taken 
off the guard roster and uses every 
means to keep it off. It is not un- 
common to find over half the officers 
of an organization not doing guard 





*Extracts from thesis of Company Commanders’ Class, 1921-22, Infantry School. 
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duty. In fact the writer knows of 
instances of officers with from four to 
five years’ service who brag that they 
have never performed a tour of guard 
duty. 

Practically the same can be said of 
the enlisted men doing guard duty. 
They do not seem to know, or are per- 
mitted to perform this important duty 
in a manner that would not be toler- 
ated on the drill field. Another main 
cause for the existence of the ‘‘Club 
Guard House’’ is the treatment given 
the prisoners. In some instances com- 
manding officers permit themselves to 
be too greatly influenced in the man- 
ner of treating prisoners by civilian 
organizations. 

In the ‘‘Club Guard House’’ we 
find all sorts of amusements in the 
way of athletic equipment, etc., very 
often better equipped than the organi- 
zations themselves. Reading material 
is permitted which upon examination 
proves to be of the Snappy Story type. 
Pictures are allowed which plaster up 
the walls with cuts from the Police 
Gazette to that of nude women. Cards 
are allowed which means gambling. 
Bedding is the same as that in the 
organization with more than enough 
covering. The mess is generally hand- 
dled by an expert mess sergeant so 
that the food in quality and quantity 
is often better than that in the or- 
ganizations. And in one instance the 
writer has known of an ambitious 
Chaplain who installed a portable or- 
gan in the guard house every Sunday 
for the ‘“‘boys’’ to sing hymns, which 
meant jazz music and dancing for the 
day. These are conditions which are 
not conducive to best results and 
should be remedied. 

It should be the duty of commanding 
officers to instill into all officers and 


men the importance of guard duty and 
see to it that they carry out the reg 
ulations in the strictest sense. More 
time should be allotted for th 
training of men in the performance of 
guard duty. In certain regiments if 
a man was able to recite his general 
orders he was considered qualified for 
guard duty, but invariably these men 
did not know the meaning of the or- 
ders and if given a certain situa 
tion would not know what to do. 
During the time allotted for training 
in guard duty on the drill field the 
writer has noticed that such drill gen- 
erally resolves itself into a series of 
posts, men walking to and fro and 
the N. C. O. approaching each one and 
listening to a recital of general orders. 
This is not sufficient. Classes should 
be held, hypothetical cases given un 
der each order so that each man knows 
the meaning thoroughly and would 
know how to act in certain situations. 
It has also been proved very effective 
to have the Officer of the Day give in- 
struction to members of the Guard 
not on post for two hours in the morn- 
ing and two hours in the afternoon. 

The treatment of prisoners is a very 
important phase and requires the 
greatest attention. 

The prisoners should stand reveille 
and retreat in formation. They 
should be marched at attention to and 
from the mess hall. 

They should remain standing in the 
mess hall at their places until the N. 
C. 0. gives the command to take seats 
and remain seated until all are through 
and the command to rise is given. The 
meal should be eaten in comparative si 
lence, the N. C. O. of the guard re- 
maining in the mess hall throughout the 
meal to enforce the rules. 

The food should be plain, wholesome 
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well cooked and of sufficient 
intities, but no luxuries allowed. 
ch things as pastry, milk and des- 
ts should be prohibited. 
Smoking by prisoners should be pro- 
‘ited. This appears to be too great 





still debatable, but as has been stated 
above the type of reading material us- 
ually found in the guard house is gen- 
erally worthless. So if reading ma- 
terial is permitted it should be handled 
by the Chaplain or the prison officer so 


ardship but in reality it is no more 

than depriving the habitual drinker 

f his liquor when he is confined in 

the guard house. The loss of this one 

luxury will prove a great deterrent to 

those who have no seruples in serving 
a term in the guard house. 


that only the proper kind will be sup- 
plied. 

Prisoners should be prohibited from 
receiving articles of comfort or luxury 
from visitors, and if such are received 
should be turned over to the prison of- 
ficer for safe keeping until the prison- 
er’s release. 


D 


Wins California Trophy 
When the 19th Infantry sailed for 
Honolulu the regiment took with it the 
eoveted California National Guard 
trophy for excellence in rifle marks- 
manship. 


The question of reading material is 


This handsome cup was won October 
15 at the Leona Heights range in com- 
petition with twelve other teams from 
the Army, Navy, National Guard, and 
civilian shooting organizations with a 
score of 1,387 out of a possible 1,500, 
four points above the Olympic club 
team, who were the victors for the 
1921 contest. The Navy team came 
in third place and the team of the 30th 
Infantry fourth. 

The 19th Infantry team were First 
Lieutenant M. C. Forde, Master Ser- 
geant Wm. Semltz, Master Sergeant J. 
Sadesky, Sergeant W. F. Lay, Ser- 
geant John Reed, and Private Ist 
Class F. Miller. 














Selection of Non-Commissioned 


Officers 


Staff Sergeant Alfred Hahn, U. S. Infantry’ 





HE selection and 
training of noncom- 
missioned officers in 
the Army is a matter 
of far reaching con- 
sequences and it may 
prove of interest tc 
hear the views of a 
man from the ranks 
on this important 
subject. Heretofore 
recommendations for appointment de- 
volved upon the company commander 
end appointments were made based 
solely upon such recommendations. The 
cbject of this article is to set forth the 
disadvantages of this system and the 
many advantages to be derived from 
the establishment of annual regimental 
(or similar unit) schools or courses, 
graduates from which will be eligibie 
for appointment us noncommissioned 
officers in the regiment at large as va- 
eancies occur. Before going any fur- 
ther into this subject let us look over 
our present system and note its defects. 





PRESENT SYSTEM 


Method of Selection—The weakest 
point in the present system is undoubt- 
edly the method of selecting noncom- 
missioned officers. As stated in the 
introduction recommendations for ap- 
pointment devolve upon the Company 
Commander. His recommendations are 
frequently based on the recommenda- 
tions of his First Sergeant. The First 
Sergeant’s recommendations are often 


influenced by personal likes and (is 
likes. Such a condition is undesira)|, 

Unsuitable Material._—Even with the 
greatest care and responsibility it is 
unavoidable under the present system 
that some men are made noncommis. 
sioned officers who do not possess the 
necessary qualifications. The writer 
has heard more than once a First Ser- 
geant say: ‘“‘I certainly blundered 
when I recommended so and so for 
corporal, he is a great disappointment 
to me,’’ which only proves that in 
some instances at least recommenda- 
tions are made in a ‘superficial, hap- 
hazard way. Means must be found to 
avoid this. 

Lack of Training.—This is anothe 
factor which renders many of our non 
commissioned officers almost useless ani 
incompetent. No seriogs try-out is 
given the man and the result in many 
cases is a complete failure. A man who 
has sufficient length of service and ex- 
perience may pass, but a young soldier, 
regardless of his other qualifications, 
should prove beyond doubt that he pos 
sesses the necessary training and in- 
struction essential to perform properly 
the duties of a noncommissioned officer. 
Straight duty with troops is the only 
remedy. No man should be made a 
noncommissioned officer solely for 
qualifications such as typist, stency- 
rapher, etc. Specialsts’ ratings show!d 
take care of that exclusively. 





*Sergeant Hahn is on duty in the Office of the Chief of Infantry. 
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REGIMENTAL NONCOMMISSIONED 
OFFICERS’ SCHOOLS OR 
COURSES 


In order to avoid the defects con- 
lered above, training schools for non- 
mmissioned officers should be estab- 
shed in each regiment where men 
ndergo such a course of training as to 
ake a non-qualified noncommissioned 
fieer practically impossible. The 
urse should be annual and extend 
ver a period of from three to five 
rionths. It should fall in such a time 
f the year as not to interfere with the 
nnual target practice and the period 
of summer training, preferably from 
January to May. It should cover non- 
commissioned officers’ duties in general 
-nd those of corporal in particular. It 
should be theoretical and practical and 
qualify the graduates in every respect 
to perform properly and efficiently the 
duties of corporal. The grade of cor- 
poral being the lowest of the noncom- 
missioned officers grades must be 
fundamental. Once a corporal the man 
has then a chance to look ahead, spe- 
cialize, and qualify himself for higher 
grades. The requirements for corporal 
should be standardized and only modi- 
fied in such a way as to adapt them to 
the different branches of the service. 
No man not coming up to this stand- 
ard, should ever be made a noncom- 
missioned officer. This is the object-in 
view and when this object is attained 
there will be no more unqualified non- 
commissioned officers. 

Selection of Candidates.—This might 
he done as follows. At a certain time 
in the year, preferably at the beginning 
of January, regimental orders cali 
cn organization conmanders to furnish 
a certain number of candidates for a 
noncommissioned officers course of in- 
struction. Organization commanders 
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ask for volunteers. There should be no 
lack of men who have sufficient con- 
fidence in themselves to undergo the 
course of training and work for the 
stripes, and these men are the right ma- 
terial for future noncommissioned offi- 
eers. Men who do not possess such 
confidence, or who are indifferent, can 
then blame nobody but themselves if 
promotion never comes their way. A 
whole world of petty jealousy is thus 
wiped out with one stroke. After weed- 
ing out unsuitable men, and after the 
men have taken the preliminary (en- 
trance) examination described below, 
the organization commander sends a list 
of his candidates to regimental head- 
quarters where final selection is made. 
The officer in charge of the course takes 
part in this final selection. The names 
of candidates decided upon are pub- 
lished in regimental orders. From that 
moment on their status changes to tnat 
of student noncommissioned officers. 

Preliminary Examination. — Before 
being recommended to regimental head- 
quarters candidates should take a pre- 
liminary (entrance) exa.nination in the 
following subjects: 

. Reading 

. Writing 

. Spelling 

. Elementary composition 
. Arithmetic. 

This examination should be equiva- 
lent to a Third Grade Civil Service 
Examination. The examination should 
take place in the company; papers of 
men recommended by the company 
commander for candidacy should ac- 
company such recommendations to 
regimental headquarters. 

Duties and Status of Students.— 
While undergoing the course of train- 
ing students should be given such ex- 
cmptions and privileges as the organiza- 
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tion commander can give them with 
justice to other members of the or- 
ganization. They remain with their or- 
ganizations for quarters and rations. 
Student noncommissioned officers 
mount guard (in a body) on days desig- 
nated by Post Headquarters. Student 
noncommissioned officers should be re- 
quired to be at all times exceptionally 
neat and clean, their bearing should be 
military and their deportment that of 
gentlemen. From the time of entering 
the noncommissioned officers’ school 
they should feel that they have entered 
e new era. Esprit de corps should be 
upheld and they must in every way set 
a good example for other soldiers. Any 
deficiency in these requirements should 
be marked on the men’s records as 
‘*demerits,’’ whereas marked efficiency 
in this respect should be credited to 
them thereon. A record of each student 
is kept by the senior instructor for this 
purpose, called the ‘‘individual rec- 
erd,’’ which is taken into consideration 
at the final grading. 

Officer in Charge and Instruction — 
The officer in charge of the course is 
charged with the instruction and train- 
ing of the students. He is assisted by 
a number of selected officers and non- 
commissioned officers who act as m- 
structors. These noncommissioned offi- 
eers are selected from among the most 
efficient and military noncommissioned 
officers in the regiment, who have 
shown a marked efficiency in certain 
lines of the work required. During 
the period of the course they should be 
excused from duties that would inter- 
fere with preparation for and carrying 
on their part of the course. 

Course of Instruction—The course 
cf instruction should include intensive 
training, theoretical and practical, field 
and garrison, target practice should not 





be included in the course, the m 
should fire with their own organi 
tions; but instruction in small arms 
firing should be included in the cours 
in order to qualify the students «as 
instructors. 

The seope of the course, and the 
length and time of the daily programme 
of instruction should be determined ani 
laid down in school regulations, to be 
compiled by the officer in charge and 
approved by the commanding officer 

The officer in charge is officer 0! 
the day on days designated by post 
headquarters for the school to mount 
guard in a body; the noncommissioned 
officers (instructors) are noncommis- 
sioned officers of the guard. As time 
goes on the student noncommissioned 
cfficers, in turn, act as noncommissioned 
officers of the guard. They should be 
taken through and made to perform 
every detail of guard duty, step by 
step, and especially those pertaining to 
noncommissioned officers of the guard, 
so that at the completion of the course 
each student is fully instructed in all 
matters pertaining to guard duty and 
is thoroughly competent to discharge 
all the duties of noncommissioned offi- 
cers of the guard. The school should 
perform guard duty at least twice per 
month. 

Attention should also be given to 
training the students in the duties of 
guides and noncommissioned officers in 
eharge of quariers. They must also 
be fully instructed how to act under 
emergencies, such as fire, first aid, riot, 
ete. Such parts of the manual for 
courts-martial pertaining to restriction 
errest and confinement of soldiers, pre 
ferring and investigating charges, mus' 
be fully understood by them. 

Final Examination —At the compl: 
tion of the course a final examinatio: 
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d be held. This examination 
d be competitive and under the 
rvision of a board of officers ap- 
ed by regimental orders. The ex- 
ation should be partially oral, par- 
in writing (such as map-drawing, 
and partially practical. Each 
ect is given a certain number of 
ts. the final result to be determined 
method designated by school regu- 
ms. A minimum number of points 
cessary for qualification should also 
decided upon. 
lhe examining board should be com- 
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and especially previous service as a 
noncommissioned officer are the most 
important ones. Additional number of 
points should be determined therefor 
to be added to the percentage obtained 
in the examination. 


Additional points 
should also be given for special qualifi- 


cations such as clerk, mess sergeant, 
property sergeant, ete. Such special 
qualifications should also be made a 
matter of record in the men’s organiza- 
tions in order to make them available 
in ease of emergency in their own or- 
canization or This 


elsewhere. will 





Major General George B. Duncan Decorates Colonel Hayden S. Cole with D. S. M. and 


Lieutenant Lawrence E. Wyly with D. S. C. at Fort Snelling, Minn. 


The Famous 


Colonial Uniform of the 3d Infantry Color Bearers at the Left of the Picture 


posed of such officers as the command- 
ing officer may direct, preferably not 
less than three. 

(rading.—Upon completion of the 
final examination the board meets in 
conference to compile the results ob- 
tained and deeide the final standing of 
the students in each individual ease. 
The total number of points obtained in 
the final examination is the main factor 
in deciding the student’s standing. 
But there are other factors to be con- 
sidered. Leadership, previous service, 


serve as an incentive to the men to spe- 
cialize in certain duties. The benefit 
to the service from such a procedure 
is obvious. Last but not least the ree- 
ord mentioned before as ‘‘ individual 
record’’ of students (kept by the senior 
instructor) should be consulted and 
points added or deducted as indicated 
by that record. All these. additional 
data should be entered on the student’s 
grading papers and made a matter of 
record. 

List of Eligibles—The board then 
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proceeds to list the names of the stud- 
ents who successfully passed the ex- 
amination in the order of the final 
number of points obtained, and sends 
this list to the regimental commander 
for approval. After being approved 
the list is filed at regimental head- 
quarters. 
APPOINTMENT 

Appointments.—As vacancies occur 
in the regiment they are filled by orders 
or appointment from regimental head- 
quarters, beginning with No. 1 on the 
list of eligibles, regardless of organiza- 
tion. Thus a man belonging to Com- 
pany ‘‘B’’ may be assigned to Com- 
pany ‘‘M’’ as corporal, ete., thereby 
distributing the eligibles over the en- 
tire regiment. The benefits of such a 
procedure are obvious. Heretofore ap- 
pointments were made within the com- 
pany. It is an old saying: ‘‘Familiar- 
ity breeds contempt.’’ Jones and 
Smith are privates and bunkies today. 
Jones is made corporal tomorrow and 
with the best intentions and good will 
on the part of both there will not be 
the respect on the part of Smith and 
not the impartial sense of duty on the 
part of Jones, whenever they come in 
contact, even in the strict line of duty, 
as if a strange man (from some other 
company) had been assigned to the 
company as corporal. In such a case 
Smith would refrain from taking liber- 
ties and the new corporal would not 
be embarrassed in the discharge of his 
duties by former acquaintance and 
friendship. 

Surplus Eligibles—The number of 
students to be admitted to the course 
should be based on the approximate 
rumber of noncommissioned officers 
needed annually. A mean should be 
determined from the number of ap- 


pointments during the three of four 
preceding years, adding a certain per. 
centage for losses during the course of 
training and for men failing in the 
final examination. If at the end of 
the following year there still remains 
eligibles for appointment on the lis: 
who were not appointed on account of 
no vacancies being available for them, 
their names should be transferred to 
the list of the following class under 
their old standing, i.e., if Pvt. Smith 
had No. 35 on the old list, he should 
be given No. 35 on the new list for an- 
other year. At the expiration of the 
second year the eligibility ceases. 
Should a man decide to again take the 
course the following year, his second 
grading should in no case be less than 
his old standing; his eligibility is then 
good for the two succeeding years. 

Possible Objections—Some organi- 
zation commander may raise the ob- 
jection of not being able to choose their 
own noncommissioned officers as here. 
tofore. As explained before it is ad- 
vantageous to an organization and to 
the service in general to change men 
around as noncommissioned officers. 
The company commander has the priv- 
ilege of recommending candidates for 
the course from his own men, he 
chooses the very best and so do al! 
other company commanders. It is 
therefore simply an interchange of suit- 
able material combined with the bene- 
fit of greater sense of discipline and 
respect. 

Another objection which may be 
raised is that a company comma: der 
might say: ‘‘I do not expect any va- 
eancies for noncommissioned officers in 
my company until toward the en of 
the year and I shall get noncommis- 
sioned officers of low standing on the 
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.ssigned to the company.’’ This 
ntradicted by the fact that only 
qualified men successfully pass 
examination and are placed on the 
of eligibles. On the other hand 
neies for corporal oecur very ir- 
larly, they may oceur at any time, 
that assignments to organizations 
from among the men on top of the list 
{ cligibles are very likely. In addi- 
there is also the advantage of hav- 
ng suitable material for noncommis- 
oned officers at all times ready to 
raw upon. To sum up there should be 
9 serious objection to the scheme. 


PROMOTION 


The next step to be considered is the 
matter of promotion. A promotion 
list should be kept at regimental head- 
quarters to draw upon as vacancies oc- 
cur. Seniority is the most important 
factor in promotion although it should 
not block the promotion of especially 
valuable and efficient men. Length of 
service, general experience and apti- 
tude and special qualifications should 
be given due consideration. An indi- 
vidual reeord of each man on the pro- 
motion list should be kept at headquar- 
ters. The man’s initial standing is 
based on seniority but it may be in- 
creased or decreased by the regimental 
commander by a certain number of 
points as the ease may be. The same 
as in the appointment of corporals, 
promotions should be made in the regi- 
ment at large and not within a com- 
pany. Mess sergeants, supply ser- 
ecants, headquarters clerks (candidates 
for sergeant major), should be se- 
lected and promoted according to ex- 
isting vaeancies and qualifications. As 
a whole the matter of promotions could 
be handled on lines less narrow than 
appointment of corporals. 


REDUCTION OF NONCOMMISSIONED 
OFFICERS 

When a noncommissioned officer is 
reduced he should immediately be 
transferred by regimental orders to an- 
other company, preferably to a com- 
pany whose commander desires him. 
This is important for the good of the 
service. A reduced noncommissioned 
officer is in most cases more or less dis- 
gruntled and inclined to criticise, and 
for this reason his transfer should be 
compulsory. There may also be a ten- 
dency of revenge on the part of some 
men against whom the noncommis- 
sioned officer had occasion to take dis- 
ciplinary action. This should be pre- 
vented in order to increase the feeling 
of security in action on the part of 
noncommissioned officers. As a rule 
the remaining of a reduced noncom- 
missioned officer in his old company is, 
if not detrimental, at least undesirable, 
the mere fact of having been reduced 
giving occasion to talk and criticism. 

As to the reappointment of reduced 
noncommissioned officers, whether they 
should again take the corporal’s course 
should be left to the discretion of the 
regimental commander. 


GENERAL REMARKS 


In conclusion a few words with ref- 
erence to the relationship of noncom- 
missioned officers toward their fellow 
soldiers. It is not desirable to create 
a spirit of caste in the Army but, on 
the other hand, there should be a well 
marked distinction between noncommis- 
sioned officers and privates, and also 
between noncommissioned officers of 
the lower and higher grades. Non- 
commissioned officers, beginning with 
the grade of sergeant, should occupy 
separate rooms or quarters and mess 
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separately. This is very essential in 
upholding respect. The writer has 
seen messes where noncommissioned of- 
ficers of all grades were compelled to 
mingle with privates and their grades 
were utterly ignored. In fact, it fur- 
nished welcome occasion to some men 
to show their dislike of certain non- 
commissioned officers. The noncom- 
missioned officers in turn were abso- 
lutely powerless, there was no direct 
eause for complaint which would only 
have aggravated matters. This should 
be stopped. 

Almost every officer has observed 
how noncommissioned officers of the old 
type and school still remaining in the 
service try to uphold their former 
standing. They form, so to say, a class 
by themselves, but since the war their 
standing has become more and more 
difficult and the day is not far off when 
this type of men will entirely disap- 


pear from our ranks. This is extreme; 
regrettable and it is not realized 
this time what their loss will mean ¢, 
the discipline and organization price o; 
the Army. They should be upheld 

every way so that they may impart 
their sense of duty and esprit de corps 
to the younger noncommissioned off 
cers. Napoleon has said: ‘‘The non 
commissioned officers are the backbon 
of the Army,’’ and inasmuch as a weak 
and unhealthy backbone means a weak 
and unhealthy body, weak and incom 
petent noncommissioned officers mean a 
weak and poorly disciplined Army 
Every endeavor should be made to 
ereate throughout the Army a nucleus 
of noncommissioned officers composed 
of the very best and most competent 
enlisted men in the Army. In order to 
do this noncommissioned officers shoul! 
be given full consideration, full back- 
ing and all the benefits due them. I! 
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ne, and if the present system 
ng weak and incompetent men 
by’’ is done away with, we 

have a type of unsurpassed 
nissioned officer. 


EDITOR’S NOTE 

The subject of the foregoing article 
is of such importance to the Infantry 
that the Eprror feels constrained to in- 
vite attention to a means now at the 
disposition of organization commanders 
for assisting in the selection, training 
and appointment of noncommissioned 
officers. 

Tentative minimum qualifications for 
Infantry enlisted personnel were pre- 
pared by the Chief of Infantry and 
distributed over a year ago to Infan- 
try regiments for comment. Though a 
revision of those qualifications, based 
on comments received, has not been 
completed the draft is sufficiently cor- 
rect to form a worth while guide. 

The element of chance in selection 
of noncommissioned officers and spe- 
cialists could to a large extent be 
avoided, if, after proficiency in the 
minimum qualifieations of the grade he 
is then holding is attained, the private 
or noncommissioned officer be in- 
structed in the qualifications of the 
next higher grade and an accurate 
record kept of his proficiency. If 
Private Smith has passed satisfactory 
tests indicating a thorough knowledge 
of and demonstrated his ability to per- 
form the duties required of a corporal 
and Private Brown has not, there 
should be no question in the minds of 
the first sergeant or company com- 
mander as to the comparative value of 
the two men. 


A proper use of minimum qualifica- 
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tions would prevent the appointment 
of useless and incompetent noncom- 
missioned officers. The gradual devel- 
opment of a man through the various 
minimum qualifications would insure 
that his training had been thorough 
and his competency demonstrated. A 
special tryout might not be necessary 
in view of the testing he receives and 
the accurate 
made. 

Any course of instruction for non- 
commissioned officers should be based 
on the minimum qualifications. It 
should be borne constantly in mind 
that the prescribed qualifications are 
minimum and that there are many 
more desirable things noncommissioned 
officers should know. If the selection 
of candidates is based on proficiency in 
the minimum qualifications of the grade 
to which the applicant aspires, ,and it 
might well be so, then the course should 
consist of a review of those qualifica- 
tions and instruction in 
other desirable qualifications. 


recording of progress 


additional 


A company commander who has used 
the minimum qualifications in the man- 
ner indicated would not have to ask 
for volunteers, hold examinations, or 
hastily consider the material in the 
company when called upon to recom- 
mend candidates for a regimental non- 
commissioned officers school. His chart 
would tell him at a glance what each 
man in the company had accomplished 
and indicate their capabilities as to 
future development. The progress 
chart, being posted in an accessible 
place, would enable every man to see 
where he stood with relation to other 
imen and prevent any feeling that 
favoritism had been shown in the se- 
lection. 
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Methods that can be devised that will 
get results without requiring additional 
administrative work and fit in with the 
daily routine are most desirable. We 
must be careful to avoid giving the im- 
pression that a noncommissioned officer 
is made by means of a short course of 
instruction instead of by an extended 
period of training and observation with 








his organization. Day to day ) rogrs. 
sive instruction, which will fix in ¢}, 
mind of the individual the idea tha 
what he does each day is pr: paring 
him for preferment, additional respop. 
sibility and inereased compe sation 
should be our goal. Minimum jualig. 
cations, properly used, will help us ma. 
terially to reach that objectiv. 
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A Hemp Stripper of Samar. No Machine has yet been 
Invented that will do this Fellow’s Job 





Radical Aims 


HE ‘‘Radical’’ activi- 
ties last month at 
the Farmer-Labor 
Convention are fresh 

4 in the minds of the 

American people. 

That they were a 
fm part and parcel of a 

well organized pro- 

gram directed from 

Moscow, there can 
not be the slightest doubt. 

Among the interesting documents 
found at Bridgman, Mich., was one en- 
titled, ‘‘Coneerning the Next Tasks of 
the Communist Party of America’’ 
and signed by Bukharin, Radek and 
Kusinen as the Executive Committee 
of the Communist institution. This 





was carefully marked ‘‘not for publi- 


cation.”’ Aside from instructions to 
stir up racial and international strife, 
the Communists are directed to make 
attacks upon the Constitution of the 
United States in the form of amend- 
ments which would seriously weaken 
the basic laws of the country. A 
single paragraph in the instructions, 
referring to the Communist Party or- 
ganization reads: 


Its weapons are manifold and vary, 


according to the situation, from en- 
tirely legal propaganda, front election 
campaigns, from modest movements 
for increase of wages and from peace- 
iu! demonstrations to the revolutionary 
Strike and to the various forms of 
urmed revolutionary class struggle. 


it is particularly stated that the de- 
mands to be made by the Communists 
are for the purpose particularly of 


weakening the government. The de- 
mands suggested in this official Com- 
munist document, twenty-two in num- 
ber, read as follows: 


1. That all combinations or agree- 
ments having the purpose of redueing 
the rate of wages or the purpose of 
common action against labor organiza- 
tions, shall be made in law a criminal 
conspiracy. 

2. That no injunction shall be issued 
against workers for activities toward 
raising the rate of wages or reducing 
the hours of labor. 

3. A constitutional amendment for- 
bidding such laws as the Kansas Indus- 
trial Court Law. 

4. A constitutional provision guaran- 
teeing the unlimited right of peaceful 
picketing. 

5. For the disarming of all private 
detective cops in strike regions, or else- 
where. All organizations for the pur- 
pose of forming armed bodies to en- 
gage in activities against strikers to be 
declared criminal conspiracy. 

6. That no process of law, criminal 
or otherwise shall be allowed forcibly 
to detain any regularly elected labor 
union official from his union duties dur- 
ing the process of labor dispute. 

7. Constitutional amendment forbid- 
ding the use of military or naval forces 
in any. matter connected with a labor 
dispute. 

8. Legal provision for the mainte- 
nance of order in strike regions by the 
eppointment of members of the labor 
unions involved, Such members to be 
nominated by the Mbor. organizations, 
and armed from the public. supplies 
for the purpose of maintaining order 
during the period of the strike. 

9. Constitutional provision abolish- 
ing the United States Labor Board and 
prohibiting the Executive to interfere 
in labor disputes. 
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10. Favoring a close alliance of the 
United Mine Workers of America with 
the Railroad Brotherhoods and all 
other unions, for common action to 
raise the standard of living of all work- 
ers in both industries. 

11. General amnesty for all persons 
imprisoned as a result of strikes or 


Aims 


granted wound stripes. A pay 
$5,000 (in addition to all p: 
otherwise provided for) to 

pendents of every soldier or sa 
dies in the service during 1 
period. Funds for this purpo: 


taken from the military and nava 


gets, respectively. 





other incidents of the labor struggle. 14. For the unrestricted rights 9 


General amnesty for all persons con- soldiers and sailors to 


organize jy a “ | 
victed of crime in any way relating to unions. Immunity for all grievang « 
the labor movement, or into whose committees of private soldiers or sai! 
criminal trial any evidence was offered ors. No private soldier or sailor to }y ee 
against the defendant regarding the judged by a court-martial except com € 
latter’s views of the class struggle or posed entirely of private soldiers or ms 
political views. General amnesty for sailors elected for the purpose withi 
all prisoners convicted of political of- the military unit concerned. ¢ 
fenses. 15. Absolute prohibition of for 9 


12. For the Plumb Plan, amended to closures upon farm property for debts 
give Labor a majority of directors. 16. For national credit, to th« 

13. Immediate bonus of $500 to value of his farm, to every farmer hold- 
every soldier or sailor enlisted in the ing less than $20,000 worth of farn 
United States forces during the World property, the money to be advanced 





War; $1,000 to those having been out of the national treasury at interest 








How the Records of the 54th Infantry (Inactive) Are Cared for by the 17th Infantry, 
the Active Associate of the Regiment 
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the cost of the loan trans- imperialistic partitioning of the Far 
East and other regions for exploitation. 
- national credit, to the full 21. Warning of world war to grow 
¢ their holdings, to all farm co- out of secret and other arrangements 
s, on the same basis. made in Washington Conference. Con- 
18. National monopoly, and opera- demnation of this in advance as im 
tion cost, of all grain elevators ex- perialistic war. : 
cept those in the hands of bona-fide 22. For the immediate recognition 
farmers’ cooperatives, or which in fu- and unrestricted trade with Soviet Rus 
tyre may be established by such or- ‘4. For the re-establishment of postal 
we seat agreement with Russia. 
19. The liquidation of the Ku Klux If one will watch the 
Klan, invoking the criminal conspiracy 
Plaws in prosecuting all persons con- 
nected with the organization. 
»). Condemnation of the Washing- ph ll 
ton Conference as a preparation for a T° being instituted day by day wher- 
new world war. Condemnation of the ever the opportunity is presented. 


D 


Fine M. G. Company 

Company M, Second Infantry, com- 
manded by Captain B. DeT. Lambert, 
has finished the season’s target practice 
in a blaze of glory and thereby stacks 
up with the list of 100 per cent ma- 
chine gun outfits in the motto ‘‘ Keep 
the guns firing.’’ Of the 49 officers 
and men who fired the course this year 
16 made Expert, 29 wound up with a 
sharpshooter’s score to their credit and 
only 4 made marksman. There were 
ne unqualified. This splendid company 
was reorganized in September, 1921, 
when the regiment came back into the 
ranks of the combat organizations 
from the Training Center and since 
that time has only had 1 man absent 
without leave and 2 desertions, one of 
the latter being a man who was away 
from the company on detached service 
and over whom the company comman- 
der had no control. Captain Lambert 
is to be congratulated upon the excel- 
lent showing that his company has 
made. 


I 


events that 
transpire and are recorded through the 
columns of the press he will recognize 
many of the above activities as they 
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Maps from Airplane Photos be 
Col. Lewis S. Sorley, Infantry ¥ = 


ie following is a brief 


j | Gasser Method of pro- 
—_ 


description of the 


ducing contoured 
maps from airplane 
photographs. 

This method was 
demonstrated under 
the direction of Dr. 
yv. Bertrab, General of 
Infantry, a.D., at the 


Technical High School, Berlin, about 
May 10, 1923. 
While designed primarily as a prac- 





tical method of quickly providing 


al 


accurately contoured map of a sy 
veyed area for various commercial pur 
poses, it has particular interest for ¢}, 
military student on account of th 


speed with which photos of an area 
perhaps miles to the front, can } 
speedily transformed, in a central plant 
well to the rear, into accurate cop- 
toured maps available for use by th 
troops. The method is patented 
most countries, including the U. § 
The photos of the ground are taken 
from a plane passing back and fort! 











FIG.t ~— | 


snapped on at least two plates 
The camera is set with its axis 
vertical, and the shots are made 


meters of the flight, depending 
on the height of the plan 
above the area. As the entir 
area can be traversed in a few w 
minutes, there is no difficult) 
about keeping the plane at » 
uniform height — which of 
course is a factor in securing 
accuracy of seale in the map 


small area photographed on of 


two successive plates, or it may ler 
be a mosaic of any number of 


may be understood from the 
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Diagram of Arrangement of Cameras 


diagram and description here- 
with. 


on a hairpin spiral course s ” 
that all parts of the area ar 80 


70 


at intervals of 400 or mor +- 5 


A map may be made of the vert 


] 


such small map units. nist 

The plates having been de- the 
veloped, they are taken to the sec 
map-making plant, the instal- ma 
lation and operation of which the 


( 








INSTALLATION 
rojectors, P and P*, are 
some 4 or 5 feet above the 


ojectors are adjustable toward 
- from each other, and the 
lso susceptible of adjustment 
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pictures of the area on the map-sheet 
on the table T. 

T, in addition to its general vertical 
adjustment corresponding to the scale 
of the map and the elevation of the 
plane from which the pictures were 
taken, is adjustable to different levels 








\ 
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Fig. 2 
Vertical Presentation of Principle 


vertically, so that the proper relation 
of position demanded for the particu- 
lar scale of the map ean be established. 

a and a‘ are the electric bulbs fur- 
nishing the light which, passing through 
the developed plates b and b* (two con- 
secutive plates of the area to be 
mapped), produce by reflection from 
the mirrors e and e* two overlapping 


corresponding to the differences of ele- 
vation of points in the area mapped. 
For measuring these vertical move- 
ments of the table, a scale and vernier, 
are provided underneath, giving a 
smallest reading of .01 mm. 

dd", ee’, and ff' are rays bringing to 
the map-sheet the pictures of points 
D, E and F of the ground. 
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Assume that the table is adjusted for 
drawing in the 20-foot contour. 

If the point D is above the 20-foot 
contour, the rays d and d' will cross 
at g, above the table, and two pictures 
(h and h') of D will appear on the 
map-sheet ; if the point E is below the 


and a single picture of F, (k . wil) ,, 
pear on the map-sheet. 
Operation: 

With the lights on in jot) 7 
jectors, two pictures of the area ar 
the map-sheet, and all points not , 
the ground elevation for which + 

















Horizontal Presentation of Principle 


20-foot contour, the rays e and e' will 
cross at g* below the table, and two 
pictures (i and i') of E will appear 
on the map-sheet; if the point F is on 
the 20-foot contour, the rays f and f* 
will intersect in the plane of the table, 


table is set will appear double, whilt 
those at the assumed elevation will ap- 
pear in a single image for each. It is 
now possible to draw the contour 
through all points which are sharply 
defined in single images, avoiding wit! 
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Maps from 


Airplane 





il those points which are double 
sheet. But the drawing of the 
is greatly facilitated by the 
g method. By means of a small 
motor, the lights a and a‘ are 
tely and reciprocally shut off 
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quick succession. The effect upon the 
eye of the observer is as though there 
were a constant jumping back and 
forth of the points h-h' and i-i*. This 
device makes it very easy to trace the 
contour through the points which re- 
main fixed in position, 
as k, and to avoid those 
which 


are jumping 


back and forth. Thus 
with a little practice 
the contour 
in quickly 
curately 


is drawn 
and ac- 
the 
points at the elevation 
for which the table is 
set, without any drud- 


through 


TABLE AT 


80 FT LEVEL gery of computation. 


Having completed 
the drawing of the 20- 


foot contour, the 








draftsman now sets the 
TABLE AT table, by means of the 
40FT LEVEL Vernier underneath, for 
the 10-foot or 30-foot 
or 40-foot contour, as 


desired, and proceeds 





“7 


7 





Fig. 4 
Projection of Map 


and put on in quick succession (several 
times per second). The result is that 
the point F appears constantly in the 
single position k, while the point D 
appears first at h and then at h', and 
the point E first at i and then at i*, in 


Y as before. 

TABLE AT To determine the dif- 

20FTLEveL ‘erence in elevation of 
any two points of the 

D and 

E, turn on the motor 


landseape, as 


TABLE AT 
OFT LEVEL 


and run the table up 
until the pictures of D 
cease to jump back and 
forth and unite in the 
peint g; read the 
vernier under table; 
run the table down until it is at the 
point g' where the pictures of E cease 
to jump back and forth; read the 
vernier ; the difference between the two 
vernier readings, combined with a 
factor derived from the scale of the 





: 
: 
Y 
; 
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Air Photo of the Area 


map and the vernier reading one foot 
(or meter, ete.) of elevation, gives the 
difference in elevation between the two 
points. 

A very striking stereoscopic effect is 
produced as follows: 

A green glass plate is introduced in 
P and a red plate in P*. This causes 
h and i to appear on the map-sheet in 
green, and h' and i' to appear in red, 


while k, produced by the mi 


the two complementary colors, 


in white. (The lights are now 
steadily, and there is no jun 


fect.) The result to the nake: 


a jumble of red, green, a: 


splotches, distinct in places, but 
in others. The observer now 


over his eyes colored specta 
over the right eye and green 





ture of F na 
appears posit 
UINing Tl 
ing ef. Sur 
eye ig deset 
white 
blurred 
places 
les, Ted 


ver the 


left. The red transmits only red rays 
and the green only green. Hence th 
images h and i are denied to the right 
eye, and the images h' and i’ are ée. 
nied to the left eye, and the brain re. 
ceives its impression of the points only 
from g and g’, where both colors ar 
transmitted to it; the result is that the 
observer sees the point D of the ground 
in apparent elevation at g and the 


point E in its lower level at 


g while 
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Fig. 6 
Contoured Map Derived from the Photo Shown in Fig. 5 
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lly appears at its intermediate if they occur on the straight line join 

at k. ing the two stations, they will obstruct 

ntervisibility of points can be the view of one from the other; other- 

y using the ‘‘jumping’’ device wise there is visibility. Thus in the 

1 above. To ascertain whether figure, in raising the table from the 

ts D and E of the ground ure level of g' to that of g, the point of 
intervisible, move the table gradually single definition for F oceurs at k, and 
from the level for D to that for E. If if it is in line between the other two 
during the transit any points of single stations the view will be obstructed. 
definition oeeur amid the jumping Figures 2 to 6 illustrate the prin- 
features, such points will be between ciples and procedure described above. 
the two levels under consideration, and 
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Record Company Firing 

From far-away Alaska comes the 
record company firing for the year, 
Company G, Seventh Infantry, sta- 
tioned at Anchorage and commanded 
by Captain Herbert G. Esden. The 
Seventh Infantry had 81 men on the 
firing line for this summer’s practice. 
Of this number 55 qualified as expert 
riflemen ; 16 as sharpshooters, and 10 as 
marksmen, making a clean 100 per 
cent qualified in the organization. The 
average score for the entire company 
was 295.2, which indicates that this 
bedy of men can deliver a volume of 
rifle fire equal in effectiveness to that 
of a like number of expert riflemen. 
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Mess Competition 


lery District 








The matter 


ner of this 





UR attention has been 
called to a mess com- 
petition in the Artil- 


of the 


Hawaiian Depart- 
ment that produced 
3 splendid results. 


of the 


selection of the win- 


contest 


was put to a board of 


cfficers and they arrived at a method 
of rating that covers the whole scope 
of any mess management. There is so 
much that is of value to the Company 
Commander in this that we are publish- 


ing it in full below: 


1. ORGANIZATION COMMANDER 
Weight 


(a) Does he take an active 
part in the preparation of 
| ie aE AaB, 2 Ei AN 

(b) Does he inspect each of 
the following meals at least 
twice a week? 

(1) Breakfast 0... 
oe eee 4 
$8 ae ee 

(c) Does he know what the 
ration is, and when, where, and 
how to get it? . 

(d) Does he know ‘the beef 
specifications and whether or 
not his organization is receiv- 
ing the proper proportion of 
hind and fore quarters with 
proper relative weights? 

(e) Does the second in com- 
mand know (c) and (d)? 


2. MESS SERGEANT 
(@) Does he know what the 
ration is, and when, where, and 
how to get it? 
(b) Does he weigh the bread 
and beef and keep a daily ree- 
ord of weights received? 
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(c) Does he keep a dai 
statement of cost of meals and 
balance of allowance? 

(d) Is he familiar with the 
various ways of cooking the 
different articles of the ration’ 

(e) Are the menus carefull, 
end neatly prepared in advance 

(f) Do the menus show in 
what way the articles are to be 
cooked or prepared ?_ 

(g) Do the menus offer suffi 
cient variety? - 

3. COOKS AND FOOD HANDLI 

(a) Are they clean as to per- 
son and clothing? 

(b) Are their finger nails 
short and clean? 

(c) Is their hair short and 
CPR EE 

(d) Do they wear serviceable 
cook’s clothing and caps? 

(e) Have they presented to 
the judges, surgeon’s certificate 
showing freedom from venerea! 
diseases and negative results 
in examination as carriers? 

(f) Do the cooks possess 
practical knowledge as to how 
to prepare, cook, and season 


a | See eee oe 


4. KITCHEN POLICE 

(a) Are they reported by the 
N. C. O. in charge of quarters 
to the mess sergeant or head 
cook for duty? 

(b) Are they well organized 
and supervised? ... 

(c) Do the kitchen police re 
lieve the cooks of all dirty work 
around the range? 


5. SUBSTITUTES 
(4) Is there a practical an: 
efficient system in the organiza 
tion which provides 
(1) For a substitute for 
the mess sergeant! 
(2) For substitutes fo: 
the cooks? 


se! 


fol 


ors 
me 


re] 
mné 
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6. KITCHEN 

Are the following clean 

rvieeable ? 

1) Range — Top— 
Ovens. Clean out 
ash-pit. . 

Kitchen table 
Sinks . 
Pans — Boilers — 
Griddles. < 
Are all edged tools, 
s, cleavers, and meat saws 
and clean? 
Is there a nail brush in 
kitchen for the use of cooks 
and food-handlers? .... 
d) Is the kitehen properly 
ereened from flies? 


7. MESS HALL 
a) Are the mess tables 
(1) Clean 
(2) Tops tight and free 
from cracks . 
(3) Legs painted and in 
proper adjustment 

b) Are the mess _ stools 
clean ? bie - 

(c) Is the floor clean? 

d) Are the windows clean 

e) Does the mess hall pre- 
sent a home-like appearance? 

f) Is there a separate table 
for the sergeants 7. 

g) Are the members of the 
crganization assigned  per- 
manent seats in the mess hall? 

(kh) Does the organization 
report for mess in an orderly 
manner ? ? 

(i) Is clean uniform clothing 
required at meals? 

(j) Is there a system for pre- 
serving order? 

(k) Is the service in the mess 
hall sufficient ? 

(1) Is the mess hall stn 
scree ned ? = 


8. Foop 


) Is it clean as i188 
aa served? . 


(b) Is it clean as stored and 
in transit? . a i 

(c) Is it wasted in prepara- 
tion or in serving? 

(d) Is #t served hot or cold 
as required ? 


9. GARBAGE 

(a) Are the garbage cans in 
sanitary condition and reason- 
ably clean? 

(b) Do the contents of the 
garbage cans indicate an un- 
necessary waste of food? 

(c) Are the ean racks clean ? 

(d) Is the garbage protected 
from flies before and after 
emptying into the garbage 
eans? . 


10. STOREROOMS 


(a) Are the _ storerooms 
clean ? 

(b) Are the food receptacles 
vermin proof? 

(c) Are the food receptacles 
suitable for the work required ? 

(d) Is the quantity of stores 
on hand reasonable ? 

(e) Is there a check on issues 
from the storerooms? 


11. FIELD DUTY 
Is the mess properly organ- 


ized to take the field promptly 
and without confusion? 


12. MEAL EATEN BY BOARD 
(a) Variety 
(b) Quality 
(c) Service 
(d) Behavior of personnel in 
mess hall. . 


13. SPECIAL FEATURES 


Any special feature not 
covered specifically above. 


Total 


D 














Newspaper Publicity 
Private Cedric R. Worth 








fore the war news- 
paper publicity was 
but little understood 
or appreciated by the 
Army, judging from 
the pretty rare stories 
which the papers of 
that day carried. The 
violet was never the 
symbolic flower of the 
Army; soldiers face a barrage of 
printers’ ink as boldly as one of bul- 
lets but there was no apparent effort 
being made to keep the Army in the 
public eye and keep it there like a cin- 
der. There were the ‘‘A’’ boards of 
the recruiters and the old ‘‘Men 
Wanted’’ banners but these had be- 
come so familiar through constant dis- 
play that to anyone but an applicant 
for enlistment they had all the grip- 
ping human interest appeal of a sus- 
pender ad. 

Then the war came along and a flood 
of publicity (anything military was 
news then) amounting almost to a tidal 
wave inundated the country. The 
service looked upon this and found it 
good. And then the war ended. 

A man who left the Army at that 
time and returned now could only 
make the old melodramatic remark, 
‘**How things have changed.’’ As a re- 
sult of the mixup the Army has under- 
gone such a reorganization, such a re- 
adjustment, as would have been deemed 
impossible seven years ago. Along 
with changes in doing the old reliable 
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} the piping times be- 


| 


squads right and in the duties .f th, 
Chief of Staff there has been ri ained 
the idea of real publicity. The pro. 
gram of the Army now calls for great 
gobs, huge hunks and staggering stacks 
of G. I. publicity, and thanks {o that 
commodity this program is now well 
under way. But alas, even as with 
most other supplies these days, not as 
much is being made available for is. 
sue as one might desire. 

Advertising for purely recruiting 
purposes is being well taken care of by 
the Recruiting Publicity Bureau, and 
the Recruiting News published by that 
organization is quite widely read and 
reprinted, but this too, is Simon-pur 
recruiting stuff, nearly all of it at least 
The objective should be the placing be 
fore the American people through th 
newspapers so much news about th: 
Army, its activities and duties, that the 
aforesaid people will get a picture ot 
the Army as it is. ‘‘ Educate the pub- 
lic’’ is the dope at present and that 
is being done in the only way possible, 
through the newspapers. 

It is difficult for anyone without 
newspaper training to divorce news 
from her old relative by marriage, 
propaganda. The word ‘“‘propagan- 
da,’’ because of its war-time associa- 
tion with the word German, leaves 4 
bad taste in the mouth. The reader 
easily separates the two, news and 
propaganda, but the man who would 
write a bit of stuff for sweet pullicity 
that will run as news is too prone to 
let creep in some bit of direct appeal, 
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ing or the like, where it is not 

Even old heads at the game 

the mistake, although rarely ; but 
er-writer not a newspaper man 

is heavily on his mind the ad- 

nent of recruiting or something 
kind, and who is wrapped up 

; subject, will almost invariably 
is thoughts into a news story 
it does not belong and where it 

What 


illed propaganda, or free advertis- 


o more harm than good. 
must be administered in small, 
well-coated doses. 

The Publicity Bureau of the 2d 
Corps Area which has been recently 
established in New York is a case in 
Maj. A. G. Rudd, Chief of the 
Recruiting Publicity Bureau, was the 


point. 


prime mover in having formed in the 
Army building on Whitehall Street a 
the 


news. 


dissemination of all 
F 
or 


chosen two enlisted men of newspaper 


bureau for 


Army personnel were 
experience, a qualification becoming all 
too hard to find in the Army, both in- 
eidentally former members of the staff 
of the Amaroc News of Coblenz note. 
Capt. Christopher L. LeVien, Ord- 
nance, O. R. C., was ealled to active 
service for a time in order to get the 


thing off on the right foot. Captain 
LeVien is desk man at the New York 
City News Agency. 

The stuff that these men put out was 
good. Their printed 
throughout the corps area with daily 
regularity ; but even with such a well 
trained staff they didn’t lose entirely 
the propaganda touch, as witness the 
following document : 


releases were 


THE ELMIRA ADVERTISER 
The Family Newspaper 
July 9, 1923. 
U. 8. Army Information Service, 
39 Whitehall Street, 
New York City. 

Dear Sirs: 

Will you please furnish the Adwer- 
tiser at your earliest possible conveni- 
ence the names and addresses of all 
boys and men registered for the Citi- 
zen’s Military Training Camps from 
Chemung County. Would also like the 
camps to which assigned. 

We have been using much of your 
propaganda and hope it is having the 
result desired. 

We would now like some NEWS to 
use, and the names would make a good 
a= ° ¢ 

Yours truly, 
(Signed) Roy D. War 
City Editor, Advertiser, 
Elmira, New York. 


Trophies Won by the Men of the Tanks 
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The capitalization of the word 
‘‘News’’ is Mr. Waid’s, not mine. 

Of course, for a long time the old 
city editors’ dictum of ‘‘Names is 
News’’ has been accepted as good gos- 
pel by Army publicists but the extent 
to which this is true is seldom taken 
advantage of. Most any paper could 
give its circulation a big boost by pub- 
lishing a page of the telephone di- 
rectory daily. 

Sending to their home town and 
county papers the stories of men who 
win prominence in a post or organiza- 
tion through athletic prowess, promo- 
tion, or for any other reason, makes 
him a personality at home and makes 
the good, honest townsfolk proud of 
their connection with him. It keeps 
the Army in the public eye, all right, 
and most favorably so. Reading about 
some boyhood friend who is now top 
kick in an outfit in Panama has more 
recruiting drag with a young man than 


Newspaper 


Publicity 





**A’’ boards 
every block. 
nately, the work of shooting 
vidual news stories to all h 
papers is quite a job and n 
enough are men or materials { 
for the good work. 

Another good type of stor 
human interest. The phrase 
interest’’ covers a multitude « 
and it is surprising what wid 


would three 
eruiters on 


ity is given incidents which to t} 


man observing them did not a; 


deserve more than a paragraph | 


back page under the collar ad 
ample of this is the much 


obituary of Raggedy Ann, pet bu 
of Battery F, 12th Field Artill 


Whether or not poor, dear An: 


passed away as related is not essential 


the story caused a ripple of g1 
thoughts of the old days to e. 


aided that feeling which we ar 


ns 


Aiitj] 


yy 
S¢ 
Ly 


men who read it, and among othe: 


I 


ry 
al 





A Typical Igorrotte Home in the Mountain Provinces of Luzon 
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ite of, ‘The Army is sure 
ne of the gang.’’ Practically 
large city papers carried the 
ere is the version which ap- 
n the front page of the New 
orld of July 12: 


[TARY HONORS FOR BURRO THAT 

L VICTIM TO ARMY MULE 
Antonio, Tex., July 11.— 
Ann is dead and her lover, 
dun, was ehief mourner today at 
military funeral given to the 
burro of Battery F of the 12th 
d Artillery, at Fort Sam Houston. 
Verdun marehed directly behind the 
Army wagon bearing Raggedy Ann’s 
body, with his pack saddle reversed in 
true military style, while behind him 
marched the men of the battery. When 
the burro’s body was lowered into its 
grave on Pershing Field, light field 
guns fired a salute as the bugler played 
The gunners tenderly placed a 
wreath of alfalfa ut the head of the 


grave and the company carpenter 
erected a head piece on which was in- 
scribed the affection which the battery 
had for the mascot. 

Raggedy Ann fell in action during 
a surprise attack by a drove of Quar- 
termaster pack mules while she and 
Verdun were feeding from an over- 
flowing garbage pail. The pack train 
happened along and the age-old Army 
feud between pack mules and burros 
broke out afresh. 

When Raggedy Ann withdrew, badly 
hurt, Verdun covered her retreat. She 
died Tuesday night and Verdun went 
into mourning, even refusing the glass 
of beer for which he has been known 
to kick down a stable door. 

Verdun was born in the trenches 
amid shell fire and Raggedy Ann first 
saw the light of day on Armistice Day, 
1921. 


Newspaper publicity is what we 
need, real news, not propaganda in 
quantities. 


D 
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1E earliest mention of 
prescribed target 
practice in the Army 
is contained in the 
following order, 
which was issued from 
the Headquarters of 
the Army, March 8, 
1792: 








An object which 
the Commander-in- 
Chief has much at heart is to teach the 
soldiery to become expert marksmen, 
so that on all occasions they may be 
enabled to place their shot in a deadly 
direction, and to convince the world 
that they are superior in action to all 
the savages in the wilderness. He 
therefore directs and orders that the 
first and second best shots at each day’s 
practice of the guards shall receive the 
following prizes, viz: The first best 
shot, one pint, the second, one-half 
pint of whiskey. 

No instruction of importance was 
given in rifle practice until the issue 
of the rifle-musket to the troops in 
1854, when, in order to test the capa- 
bilities of the arm, General Seott, Com- 
manding the Army, directed that prac- 
tice be held and reports made of the 
same. From these reports, the neces- 
sity for systematic instruction was so 
evident that in 1857 Capt. Harry Heth, 
10th Infantry, was directed to draw up 
a system of ‘‘ Target Practice for Small 
Arms.’’” One remarkable instance of 
the ignorance shown by the troops at 
this time with fire arms was reported 
by an officer who, in taking two hun- 
dred recruits to New Mexico, upon ex- 
amination of the pieces of the men, 


236 


found that at least a hundred had jy 
serted the cartridge with the ball-eng 
first. Captain Heth submitted his sys 
tem, which was taken mainly from 
French and English treatises, in 185% 
and it was adopted by the War )p, 
partment. In competitions, three prizes 
were provided for—Army, regiment, 
and company. The company prize was 
a brass stadia (an instrument for esti 
mating distances), the regimental prix 
a silver stadia, and the Army prize a 
silver medal, to be suitably inscribed 
In 1862, Captain Heth having resigned 
and joined the Confederate Army, th: 
system prepared by him was published 
by the War Department, but no me 
tion was made in this edition of the 
officer’s connection with the work. 

Nothing further was done by the 
War Department to systematize ta: 
get practice until 1877, in which year 
the Chief of Ordnance was instructed 
ly the Seeretary to prepare a complete 
system of instruction, which was done 
under the direction of Col. T. T. S. 
Laidley, Ordnance Department, who 
appropriated, almost bodily, a system 
devised some time before by General 
Wingate for the National Guard of 
New York. No competitions were pro- 
vided, but a marksman was permitted 
to wear a white button with a black 
cirele in the center on each side of the 
collar of the coat, and was to be pro- 
vided with a marksman’s rifle. 

The first actual awakening of tne 
country at large to the value of rifle 
practice was in 1871 when the Na- 
tional Rifle Association of America was 
organized. The members of this or 
ganization sueceeded in obtaining a0 
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riation of $25,000 from the 
f New York for the support of 
.ssociation, and $13,000 for the 
se of trophies; the City of New 
lonated $5,000, and the Associa- 
ised $5,000. With these funds 
a part of the farm of Mr. W. H. Creed, 
ocated on Long Island, was purchased, 
and a range constructed ; the land being 
low, flat moor, the name naturally 
Creed-moor. 
were held on the 
(reedmoor range by New York rifle 
associations in 1873, in which year the 
series of International contests since 
held had their ineeption. Mr. A. 
Blennerhasset Leech, the founder of 
the Irish Rifle Association, issued a 
challenge to the riflemen of America, 
in which he stated that he would select 
from the members of the Irish Associa- 


he ne 


Competitions 


which he would match 
against an equal number of the repre- 
sentative shots of America, the Amer- 


tion a team 


Aborigines of the Philippine Islands. 
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iean team to be composed exclusively of 
riflemen born in the United States and 
to shoot with rifles of American manu- 
facture, the distances to be 800, 900. 
and 1,000 yards. At that time America 
had not aspired to practice at the ex- 
treme ranges, and in fact had not 
produced rifles capable of fine work at 
distances beyond mid-range; neverthe- 
less the challenge was promptly ae- 
cepted by the Amateur Rifle Club of 
New York City in the name of that 
ciub and of the riflemen of America. 
The match was held at Creedmoor in 
the fall of 1874, and 
victory for the American team by the 
The 
conditions were : 15 shots at each range ; 


resulted in a 
narrow margin of three points. 


any position, without artificial rest; 
eny rifle not over 10 pounds; any 
sights, not telescopic, magnifying or 
concealing the The 
targets were those in use by the New 
York Rifle teams, the bulls-eye being 


danger signal. 


Negritos Who Live in the Zambales Mountains 
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36 inches square, in which a hit 
counted four points. 

As the match neared its close, the 
result was very much in doubt. Col. 
John Bodine, of the American team, 
was to finish for his side, he being 
noted for his coolness and reliability 
in an emergency. The Irish team was 
leading by nine points, Colonel Bodine 
had but three shots to fire at 1,000 
yards, and must make ten out of a pos- 
sible twelve in order to win. Undis- 
mayed by the responsibility devolving 
upon him, he proceeded to score three 
successive bulls-eyes, thus winning the 
contest, and earning for himself the 
sobriquet of ‘‘Old Reliable,’’ by which 
he was known by riflemen until his 
death. 

A return match was held at the 
Dollymount range in Ireland in 1875, 
and in this the American victory was 
more decisive. In both of these matches 
the American team used breech-loading 
erms, Sharps’ and Winchester manu- 
facture, the Irish team relying upon 
muzzle loaders which, they contended, 
were more reliable at long ranges. 

In the Centennial year, 1876, funds 
were. raised through the efforts of the 
Centennial Commission and the Na- 
tional Rifle Association for the pur- 
chase of a trophy, and a challenge was 
issued in the name of the United States 
ot Ameriea to the riflemen of the world 
for the world’s championship. This 


trophy was first called the A , 
Centennial Trophy, but later | can, 
known as the Palma Trophy, ) 
of the inseription on the bar. 


CasSor 


The challenge was accepted by teams 
representing Ireland, Seotland, (ay. 
ada, and Australia, England refusing 
to enter unless the wording of {| 


challenge was so changed as to inelud 
but one team to represent the United 
Kingdom of Great Britain, which was 
not done. The teams were to be com. 
posed of eight men each, native born. 
the ranges to be the same as the prey 
ous contests, 800, 900, and 1,000 yards. 
30 shots at each range, bulls-eyes { 
eount 5 points. The American tear 
again won, making a score of 3,126 
out of a possible 3,600, a percentag 
of 86.83. 

In 1877 a team was selected from th 
riflemen of Great Britain and he 
colonies to try for the Palma 
England had made every possible ex. 
euse to account for the failure of th 
colonial teams to win in the previous 
meets, and with her stubborn pertinac- 
ity in refusing to recognize superiorit) 
in any line outside of her own confines 
had high hopes of carrying the coveted 
prize across the water. But while th 
British team shot well, the Americans 
did better than ever before, winning 
with the high score of 3,334 out of a 
possible 3,600 and raising the percent: 
age to 92.61. 


D 


See 
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Infantry School Programs 


ROGRAMS for the 
ae courses of 1923-1924 
at the Infantry 
School have been 
| prepared by the 
Chief of Infantry, 
approved by the War 
Department, and for- 
warded to the Com- 
mandant to be car- 

ried out. 
‘he courses have been arranged to 
in such manner that all the 
es will graduate at the same time 
ut the last of May, 1924. This 
permit all students to participate 
the ten days maneuvers scheduled 
the termination of the school term. 
system of numerical marking 


been abandoned and hereafter 


students will be classified on a letter 
basis, A, B, C, D, and E, to correspond 
with the ratings on efficiency reports. 
This will eliminate the one and appar- 
ently only objectionable feature of 
the institution. 

The 


Officers course 


National Guard and Reserve 


is divided into two 


parts. The students progress along 
together for a certain period and then 
those officers who are to be trained for 
duty with rifle companies take the 
rifle course and those who are to spe- 
take the 


course 


cialize in machine gunnery 


machine gun and howitzer 
Time does not permit them to com- 
plete both of these courses. 

There follows the programs in which 


all of the details are shown: 


ADVANCED COURSE 








Subjects 


Conferences or 
demonstrations 





Rifle Marksmanship 
Automatic Rifle 

Grenades 

Bayonet 

Pistol Marksmanship. . . . 
Sketching, Map Reading. . 
Physical Training 

Stable Man., care animals. 
Military History 
Psychology 

Army of United States... . 
Methods of Instruction. . . 
Tactics (see maneuvers). . 
Musketry 

Aerial Photography 
Machine Gun 


— 
MU IANW NWA 
wn 


orn 


3 


0 
7 (1d) 
0 
8 (2d) 
2 


5 (4d) 
2 (d) 


Equitation 

3 inch Trench Mortar.. 
Infantry Weapons 
Infantry Drill 

Motor Transportation... . 


7.50(6d) 


205 (80d) 
18 (13d) 


50 (22d) 


r i. an ti 
Practical | Exami- 


work | nation Total 


iieiaisdins ~ 
20 
6. 


| 37.50 
| it 
| 


mw 
; ~ 
oueo 


oN 


88 
0 
0 
0 

347 

17 
5 

77 
1 

18 

63 

10 
0 
0 
0 
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367 





Maneuvers—10 days. 


763 








(1) =demonstrations. 


Column X=appproximate hours W. D. 
programs.) 


Program. These notations apply to all 
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COMPANY COMMANDER’S COURSE 
Conferences or | Practical | Exam- 
xX Subjects demonstrations work ination 
5 | Opening Exercises and Or- 
ganization of Class 
20 | Pistol Marksmanship... . 2 22 3 
16 | Grenades.......... 7) 6 1 
Be 0 i cadabes scactnar 4 15 1 
101 | Rifle Marksmanship. .... 6 90 3 
40 | Military History........| 10 48 0 
lk... » ere 3 0 0 
7 | Army of United States. .. 3 0 0 
12 | Methods of Instruction.. . 6 0 + 
62 | Sketching, Map Reading..| 10 65 3 
308 | Tactics (see Maneuvers). .| 111 (57d) 172 4 
30 | Automatic Rifle......... 2 25 5 
45 | Infantry Drill and Com... 1 tf 0 
SO | RED his ees cree 22 (19d) 22 3 
150 | Machine Gun........... 30 (15d) 99 17 
Infantry Weapons....... 3 0 0 
3 | Aerial Photography...... 3 0 0 
10 | Instruments............ 0 1 0 
73 | Physical Training.......} 15 62 1 
ae . |: ee 8 (2d) 18 2 
14 | 3” Trench Mortar....... 7 (4d) 11 3 
Motor Transportation... . 4 (2d) 0 0 
25 | Care of animals, Stable 
Management.........| 16 (1d) 6 4 
Memstatiom. ow. eee cs 0 68 0 
REE TE G 275 (100d) 774 54 
Maneuvers—10 days. 
NATIONAL GUARD AND RESERVE OFFICER’S COURSE 
The Rifle Course 
Conferences or | Practical | Exam- 
X Subjects demonstrations work ination 
36 | Infantry Drill........... 2 (1d) 33 0 
25 | Map Reading........... 14 7 4 
5 | Methods of Instruction... 3 0 0 
5 | Martial Law, Riot Duty... 5 0 0 
De Se is en oon bat 3 (d) 6 1 
St} LE wid cu Wa>s cans 8 11 1 
Army of United States....} 2 0 0 
10 | Pistol Marksmanship... . i 8 2 
101 | Rifle Marksmanship. .. .. 4.75 (d) 73.25 3 
16 | Physical Training....... 8 7 1 
156 | Tactics (See Maneuvers).| 46 (13d) 78 3 
15 | Automatic Rifle......... 2 18 5 
42 | Musiostry.............. 14 (9d) 20 3 
I eile k thee» ne 112.75(30.75d) 261.25 23 





Maneuvers—10 days. 
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The M. G. and Howitzer Course 








Subjects 


Conferences or 
demonstrations 





fantry Drill........... 
\lap Reading 
Methods of Instruction... 
Martial Law, Riot Duty. . 
Machine Gun 
\rmy of United States. .. 
Pistol Marksmanship... . 
Grenadees. upwebéitels hae 
37 M/M 
3’ Trench Mortar 
Physical Training 
Tactics (See Maneuvers). . 


Tetesc dct Aes « 
Maneuvers (10 days) 





2 (1d) 
14 
3 
5 
38.25 (19d) 
2 


1 
3 (d) 
» 
5 (3d) 
8 

43 (15d) 


129.25 (41d) 





Practical 
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33 
7 
0 
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All Kinds 


It was during the last week of July 


| 
| 
| 





at Camp Knox a National Guard offi- 
cer inquired of the orderly at head- 
quarters : 
**Is the General in?’’ 
‘*What General,’’ replied 
derly. 


the 

**We got all kinds of generals 
real generals, Major Generals, 
Brigadier Generals, 


or- 


here 
National Guard 
Generals, Reserve Generals, has been 
generals, ’n everything. What kind of 
a general you want to see?’’ 








NEW MEMBERS OF THE UNITED STATES INFANTR\ 
ASSOCIATION 


July 20 to August 20, 1923 


Accepted for Membership— 
Capt. John T. Taylor, 80th Div... 
Maj. Howell H. Thomas, 80th Div 
Lieut. Clayton L. Mausert, Mass. N. G... 
Capt. Byron Price, 80th Div... 
Lieut. Col. Geo. E. Hoppe, 80th Div. 
Maj. Joseph H. Ballew, Tenn. N. G. 
Lieut. Col. Norman E. Borden, 97th Div. 
Lieut. Claude T. Bowers, N. C. N. G. 
Maj. Calvin W. Rice, 78th Div 
Maj. Henry P. Erwin, 80th Div 
Capt. Levi A. Beem, 84th Div 
Capt. Charles F. Krause, 80th Div... 
Maj. John E. Brooks, 80th Div. 
Capt. H. G. Maloney, 150th Inf... 
Lieut. Robt. L. Rogers, 87th Div... 
Capt. Robt. I. Boland, Mass. N. G.... 
Lieut. Col. W. P. Morrill, 87th Div. 
Capt. Oscar B. Street, 80th Div._.._. 
Lieut. Edward C. Gass, 80th Div. 
Lieut. George W. Brown, 80th Div. 
Lieut. R. M. Riggins, 95th Div... 
Lieut. Homer D. Wright, 99th Div. 
Capt. Evarice C. Mire, 87th Div... 
Lieut. Robt. M. Hughes, 80th Div. 
Lieut. Paul L. Heslop, 80th Div... 
Gen. Wm. C. Boyd, Adj. Gen., Tenn. 
Maj. Arthur P. Jones, 80th Div. 
Lieut. George F. Arnold, 83d Div. 
Maj. Lucien C. Brown, 87th Div 
Maj. Paul C. Potter, Okla. N. G. 
Capt. Lloyd T. Wheeler, 379th Inf... 
Lieut. Henry E. Cox, 80th Div..__ vat 
Maj. L. Kemper Williams, 87th Div... 
Lieut. Carroll M. McDavid, 86th Div. 
Capt. W. H. McGarry, Mass. N. G.......... 
Lieut. Daniel P. Williamson, Mass. N. G.... 
Lieut. John J. McKenna, Mass. N. G...... 
Lieut. Frank A. Itkowsky, 111th Inf.......... 
Lieut. Carl H. Montgomery, 85th Div. 
Col. Guy Brewer, 168th Inf. 


Lieut. Harold G. Frymire, 109th Inf... 
Lieut. W. E. Person, 347th Inf. 
Lieut. I. O. Swazey, 347th Inf... 

Get your name on the list next month! 


. Maj 
Maj 


Maj 
..Lieut. Cal. W. E. Gunster, Inf. 


... Capt. 


Capt 


Proposed by— 
Maj. John Scott, Inf. 
Maj. Jas. H. Tierney, Inf. 
Capt. W. M. Mann, Inf. 


Maj. John Seott, Inf. 


Maj. John Scott, Inf. 
Lt. Col. Walter E. Gunster, Inf. 


Maj. C. H. Mason, Inf. 


Lieut. Col. A. A. Parker, Inf. 


Capt. Robt. P. Bell, Inf. 


Maj. John Scott, Inf. 


..Maj. Benjamin E. Grey, Inf. 
..Maj. John Scott, Inf. 

..Maj. John Scott, Inf. 

Capt. Lewis Simons, Inf. 
.Maj. F. C. Hecox, Inf. 
Capt. W. M. Mann, Inf. 
_..Maj 


. F. C. Hecox, Inf. 

. Jas. H. Tierney, Inf. 

. Jas. H. Tierney, Inf. 

. Jas. H. Tierney, Inf. 

. John T. Rhett, Inf. 
M. D. Cronin, Inf. 

. F. C. Hecox, Inf. 

. John Scott, Inf. 

. John Scott, Inf. 


“ 
sie 


Maj 


7 


io 


Maj 
Col. 
Maj 
Maj 


ets 


Maj. James H. Tierney, Inf. 
Maj. Arthur C. Tipton, Inf. 


Lieut. Col, T. S. Moorman, Inf. 


Capt. Owen Summers, Inf. 


Maj. Lloyd T. Wheeler, Inf. 
Maj. John Scott, Inf. 


Maj. F. C. Hecox, Inf. 

. Jas. T. Canella, Inf. 

. W. M. Mann, Inf. 

. W. M. Mann, Inf. 

. W. M. Mann, Inf. 

Capt. Harry C. C. Cluley, Jr., Inf. 
Maj. Carroll B. Hodges, Inf. 


Capt 
Capt 


Lieut. Col. H. G. Geiger, 168th Inf. 


Lieut. R. S. Beaver, 109th Inf. 
Capt. John F. Hanley, Inf. 
Capt. John F, Hanley, Inf. 





“EVERY MEMBER NOMINATE A MEMBER” 


NOMINATION 


THE SECRETARY, 
nited States Infantry Association, 
Union Trust Building, Washington, D. C. 


t gives me pleasure to propose for membership in the United States Infantry 


Association the name of......... 


(Rank) 


... living in 
(City) 
Very respectfully, 





ACCEPTANCE 


If elected, I hereby accept membership in the U. S. Infantry Association, and 
enclose remittance of $3.00 for the first year’s dues in the Infantry Association 
and subseription to the Inrantry JourNAL for one year. 


Mailing Address 





Shell-Shock 


Dr. D. G. 


JCH has been written 


on so-called “shell- 
shock” during the 


past few years. 
Therefore, it is pre- 
sumed that practi- 
cally everyone inter- 
ested in the subject 
has some ideas as to 
B the nature of the dis- 
orders included under 
this broad caption. 

“Shell-shock” is a term covering 
many disorders of the central nervous 
system brought on during or following 
battle experiences. This term was 
coined during the World War. It 
covers diseases of the nervous system 
often observed in peace time, but in 
time of war and when affecting men 
who have been exposed to shell-fire, 
the term “shell-shock” is used. The 
same disease of the nervous system 
would probably develop in many cases 
in the same individuals had they never 
entered the service. 

War hysteria is a better name for 
those peculiar mental disturbances seen 
in soldiers who have actually passed 
through some terrifying experience, es- 
pecially those exposed to shell-fire. 
Pure war hysteria is never accom- 
panied by discernible changes in the 
nervous system and, if properly man- 
aged and treated, can be permanently 
cured. From a purely medical point of 
view, “shell-shock” conveys no mean- 
ing. It is frequently used by the laity 
to cover every mental or nervous dis- 
order observed in soldiers who have 
been in combat. 

The story given here is that of a 
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Dickerson 


former officer of the Keystone Divisiop 
who was twice cited in divisiona! order 
and decorated with the Distinguished 
Service Cross. 

When Captain X returned to thy 
United States from France in th 
Spring of 1919, he found himself fac, 
to face with an overwhelming difficult, 
He was unable to fathom consciousness 
and grasp what this problem really 
was. An almost uninterruped presence: 
on the battle front, under constant 
shell-fire, from the Marne to the Ar- 
gonne, had been his lot during overseas 
service. But, what had this to do with 
his mental condition? The many en- 
counters with death, the trials of th 
soldier’s life in the front lines, had not 
been his alone. His comrades had been 
through the same ordeals. Were they 
in the same state of mind? 

The end of the struggle found him 
with only a trifling gunshot wound of 
the thigh, the aftermath of a bit of 
chlorine gas, and a mind surging with 
ideas of self-destruction and morbid 
impulses. 

What was back of this terrible men- 
tal state? Vainly he would lie awake 
at night searching his mind through 
the long hours for a key with which 
to unlock the hidden recesses of the 
mind. A man can battle with material 
things, but with the forces beyond hu- 
man perception, he is at a disadvan- 
tage. 

He was unable to write home, could 
not converse without bursting into 
tears, and was disgusted with life and 
people. Anything of a green color filled 
him with mortal dread. This was only 
one of the many fears that possessed 
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\ tiny mouse streaking across engaged in a struggle with an intangi- 

r one night made a sharp click ble “something.” 
tail against a tin can. This He attempted to work. Position af- 
ed him with a terrible fear. ter position was lost because he was 
; in a state of abject terror, not unable to occupy his mind with his 
mouse, but from some seemingly duties. Ideas of inferiority and self- 
unknown “something.” Why accusation had possession of conscious- 
s? A strong man who had been ness. Before the war this man had 
the major battle fronts of France, been a mining engineer and again tried 
the most terrific shell-fire, and to adjust himself to this type of work. 
tomed to all the horrors of war, Impossible! The noise of the machin- 
of such trifling things. What ery, the darkness of the mines, and the 
this powerful yet unknown force vague apprehensiveness robbed him of 
dominated the mind to the ex- the essentials necessary to carry on this 

on of normal thought? Terrify- work. 

reams of conflict disturbed what On the advice of physicians he sought 
tle sleep he could get and often awak- the country, the seashore, and the 
ened him from slumber, gripped by in- mountains, in the hope that his mind 
tense fear. On many occasions he was would be relieved, but instead, the 
awakened to find himself tangled up troubles were only magnified. The 
in the bed covering, out of breath, and _ stillness of the woods filled him with 
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Walter Reed General Hospital, Washington, D. C., Where the Army's Sick are Nursed 
Back to Health Again 
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dread. Wherever he went there was 
no escape from this sinister influence. 
He was unable to shake it off through 
work or rest. Before the war, his work 
had always carried him from one mine 
to another. These trips were made in 
an automobile. Now he could not go 
near a motor car without suffering men- 
tal agony. This was a strange but 
true state of affairs. 

At last he decided to return to the 
Army. A special appointment in the 
grade of captain was granted. He was 
assigned to duty in a machine gun 
school. The sight of the guns, the old 
khaki that he had once loved so dearly, 
seemed to pull him down into a mael- 
strom of fear and morbid depression. 
In the drills he would choke up with 
groundless emotion; tears would come 
to his eyes and fears grip him. After 
several weeks of such torture he de- 
cided to request release from duty. 
This was granted and he returned 
home. 

All of the physicians who had ex- 
amined him said he was “nervous,” and 
advised rest, work out of doors, bro- 
mides, and a host of other remedies. On 
one occasion he came perilously near 
resorting to narcotics in his wild quest 
for relief. The most fallacious thing 
that was recommended was to “forget” 
his troubles. What was a man to do 
in such a situation—the doctors telling 
him to forget, and the utter inability to 
do so? 

By this time his private income had 
been reduced to a very low margin and 
he was forced to take various jobs, 
mostly canvassing. Some days he could 
manage to hold out for several hours 
but most of the time he was so “ner- 
vous” that rest in bed wes all that 
brought relief. 

Pride and a lack of self-confidence 
had kept him from seeking help from 


the U. 8. Veterans’ Bureau, | ut noy 
after nearly four years of mental gyi. 
fering, he sought help from this sours. 
An examination gave him a diagnosis 
of “war neurosis.” Soon he receives 
a notice that his claim for disabjjity 
had been disallowed on accoun: of “no 
connected with service.” After some 
delay it was finally allowed, throug) 
the tireless efforts of interested physi. 
cians and members of the Veterans’ 
Bureau. 

After the claim had been settled he 
was sent to the psychotherapy clinic 
for treatment. Practically everything 
had been tried, so he might as wel! 
take a chance with this new form of 
approach to his difficulties. Following 
the first two interviews he becam 
greatly encouraged and hopeful. 

First, there was the examin: ti on. His 
entire life was probed. From childhood 
to the present, his life was prerse 
Then a single talk was given, very 
much like the following: 


The human mind is composed of two 
great divisions: the conscious and th 
subconscious, the subconscious being 
the most powerful and dominating part 
of the mind, in age many thousands 


of years old, and possessing the heri- 
tages of human and pre-human exist- 
ence. This unconscious or subconscious 
division of the mind controls the auto- 
matic actions of life and exerts a tre- 
mendous influence in our every-day 
activities. The conscious mind is a new 
thin coat of veneering over the uncon- 
scious mind. The conscious part o/ 
our mental life represents the civilized 
period of human history and the uncon- 
scious the deeper primitive scheme 0! 
mental things. Now, this mental life 
cannot be accurately divided into the 
conscious and the unconscious. [t can 
be compared with a stream o! water 
with no true line of demarkation be- 
tween the upper parts of the water and 
the deeper currents. Let us liken the 
human mind to this stream, the upper 
currents of the stream corresponding 
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conscious mind and the deeper 

to the unconscious. Floating 

is deeper mental stream are 

tions of ideas, sentiments, feel- 

nstincts, and objects of interest 
bbies. 

se mental things are grouped into 

we conveniently call “complexes.” 

lexes are unlimited in number. 

centers around some object of 

st or special hobby. Behind each 

complexes is the driving power, 

foree which propels it forward. 

: foree is derived from the instincts. 

What is instinct? It is that ancient 

or mental and physical disposi- 

which determines its possessor to 

eive, to experience emotion, and to 

to objects of a certain class in 

environment. Science has shown 

t there are seven true instincts, but 

there are only two with which we are 

here vitally concerned, namely: self- 

preservation and self-assertion. Each 

; its corresponding emotional value, 

self-preservation evoking fear, self- 

issertion producing positive self-feel- 

ing 
In every war these two instincts are 
pposed to each other. The driving 





eal 
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force or instinct behind the self com- 
plex is the instinct of self-assertion, a 
powerful factor in our everyday life. 
The instinct behind the war complex is 
the instinct of self-preservation. In 
time of war there is an immediate 
strengthening of the self complex. The 
strains of martial music, the tramp of 
marching men, all serve as stimuli to 
fan the war spirit and re-enforce the 
self complex. On this side of the water 
the dormant self-preservation is sleep- 
ing. The war complex is an insignifi- 
cant factor when the soldier is safe 
from the shell-fire of the enemy. 

In the home camps every man is 
filled with the war fever, adventure, 
and craving for excitement. Fear never 
enters his mind. This is the mental 
picture of the soldier before he em- 
barks for the great adventure. There 
may be a veiled feeling of danger when 
he sees the land slipping out of sight 
as the transport leaves his home port 
but he cannot afford to dwell upon the 
coming dangers. The soldier going to 
war does not have time to think about 
what may happen; he lives in the pres- 
ent, not in the past or future. 

On the other side of the water there 





Airplane View of Fort Benning 
The site of the great Infantry School is shown in the left center of the picture 
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is quite a different story. The long 
marches and the many hardships serve 
to arouse the dormant instinct of self- 
preservation. Things have taken on a 
different coloring since reaching the 
war zone. The glory and honor to 
which he had looked forward now fade 
from his mind. The soldier thinks 
of only one thing, that is, to live. The 
sight of the dead, the dying, and the 
mutilated bodies sickens him. He is 
beginning to experience the “fed-up” 
feeling. The soldier is always asking 
himself, when will this end? Perhaps 
he thinks of running away but he 
knows that this is impossible. There 
may be times when he hopes for a 
wound—anything—just so long as it 
gives him an honorable excuse to leave 
the front. 

During this period the self-preserva- 
tion or war complex has been gradually 
growing. On the other hand, the self 
complex has been slowly weakening. 
These complexes are approaching each 


| Se 


other in size and strength. Things haye 
now reached such a state that both of 
these forces are driving along the 
same direction. They are coming to- 
ward each other very much like two 
comets. A head-on collision is inevi- 
table. This has been going on within 
the precincts of the unconscious mind 

Sooner or later an accident occurs 
which favors the complex of <elf- 
preservation. This may be a sudden 
affair, such as the cave-in of a trench 
the death of a comrade, or the explo- 
sion of a shell nearby. This liberates 
a large fear element which overwhelms 
the soldier. 

What happens now? Either he reacts 
to his fear and suffers a complete nery- 
ous breakdown, for convenience called 
“shell-shock,” or else he represses thi 
fear and covers up his true mental stat 
through sheer will power. In the cas 
of officers and men on whom the sens: 
of responsibility heavily rests, this re- 
pression is more powerful than in the 
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ge soldier. This covering up en- 

him to go through the remainder 
e battle and perhaps he may finish 

ir. 

the one side the unconscious is 
i to force the repressed fear up to 
levels of consciousness and on the 
r the conscious mind is exerting its 
er in holding down these repres- 
_ Every one of the complaints of 
“shell-shocked” man can be traced 

to this repressed fear. 

The soldier after his return to his 
home and discharge from the military 
service refers to his condition as “ner- 
vousness.” He does not realize that all 
of his troubles are based upon the re- 
pressed fear. The rapid heart action, 
the peculiar uneasiness, the sinking 
feeling in the chest are not understood. 
What can account for the nightmares 
and the terrible dreams, the poor mem- 
ory and the inability to concentrate? 
The explanation is very simple. 

This constant battle results in the 
wastage of normal mental and nervous 
energy. This interferes with concen- 
tration and attention. For certain pe- 
riods of his overseas service there may 
be an absolute mental blank. These 
lapses in memory are produced by the 
apparent forgetting of unpleasant or 
terrible events. 


With this mechanism in hand and a 
complete understanding of what caused 
his difficulties he was urged to relate in 
detail the events of his overseas service. 
This was a great ordeal. At the men- 
tion of some of the horrible experiences 
he choked up with emotion and could 
not speak. Finally he related in chron- 
ological order all of the details of his 
battle experiences, the narrow escapes 
irom exploding shells and capture, in 
short, everything that he was able to 
recall. Things that had seemingly been 
lorgotten returned with a remarkable 
vividness. Whenever a painful detail 
was related the same fear that he had 
experienced on the battle front re- 
turned with all of its reality. 
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He was surprised to learn that his 
mind was a blank for certain periods. 
Somehow he had always avoided think- 
ing of or discussing the war and this 
may have accounted for the fact that 
he had never discovered these lapses of 
memory before. By hard work and 
constant effort he finally succeeded in 
filling in these gaps. By concentrating 
on the events just before and after the 
lapse, he could recall in a few seconds 
everything that had happened. 

During these conversations on the 
war many emotional outbursts 
curred. Hours were consumed in nar- 
rating his experiences. We went over 
and over these things, correcting errors 
in dates, minor events, and places, and 
finally, from the constant discussion of 
personal experiences, he discovered that 
some of the things that had troubled 
him had now disappeared. Now he can 
discuss things that before brought forth 
a flood of tears and violent trembling. 
His fears for certain objects, colors, 
and for automobiles have all gradually 
left him, as the associations for these 
were detected and pointed out. His 
intense loathing for green was ex- 
plained as being due to the unconscious 
association of this color with the Ger- 
man uniform. This color no longer 
troubles him. The cause of the fright 
he experienced over the mouse was 
finally solved. This brought back an 
occurrence when he was suddenly con- 
fronted by a bayonet in the hands of a 
desperate German. The click of the 
bayonet steel on the rifle barrel had 
lived through four years in his subcon- 
scious mind; the sound of the mouse 
against the can gave him the uncon- 
scious association. 

From the very beginning of the 
treatment he was told that his recovery 
depended upon himself. After the 


oc- 
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cause of all his troubles had been ex- 
plained and the experiences on the bat- 
tle front narrated, he gradually began 
to improve and continued todo so 
from day to day. A great load was 
lifted from his mind. The old prewar 
sleep returned, undisturbed by the ter- 
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rible dreams. His fears and dou! 
disappeared. 

His condition has reached such 4 
state that now training in an ag: 
tural college has been allowed a: 
is engaged in the poultry business near 
a large city. 


All 


The Night Blooming Cereus 
One of the beautiful plants of Hawaii 
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34th Adds to Laurels 


HE 34th Infantry has again added 

to its laurels. This time the C. 
\l. T. C. students have upheld the 
best traditions of the regiment. 

In the organization of the C. M. T. 
Camp at Camp Meade the students 
were formed into companies corres- 
ponding to the regular companies of 
the regiment. The regular organiza- 
tions were designated as ‘‘Parent 


Companies’ and that they proved 
good parents can be seen from a pe- 
rusal of the table shown below. 

With only four mornings of pre- 
liminary practice on the rifle marks- 
manship steps and with but six days’ 
instruction practice and two days’ 


record practice on the range itself, 
the C. M. T. C. of the 34th Infantry 
made a grand regimental average of 
qualification of 78.46 per cent. This 
is considered remarkable in view of 
the fact that this record was made by 
students pursuing the Basic Red 
Course, in other words, young men 
who had no previous military train- 
ing. It was hoped, at the most, that 
fifty per cent would qualify, so that 
the final percentage obtained is con- 
sidered exeellent. This percentage 
leads all C. M. T. C. organizations in 
Camp Meade, and it is believed that it 
is a record for C. M. T. C. organiza- 
tions in the entire army which will 
be difficult to excel. 

One of the most brilliant accomplish- 
ments of the range work was a record 
made-by the students attached to Com- 
pany ‘‘C.”? Of the 112 men who fired, 
every man qualified. There were 103 
sharpshooters and 9 marksmen. 


In addition to making such a fine 
showing on the target range, the C. 
M. T. C. students attached to the 34th 
Infantry won honors in several other 
ectivities. Company ‘‘C,’’ Capt. 
Archie K. Rupert commanding, was 
selected by a Board of Officers as the 
best Infantry Company at 
Meade. 

In athleties the 34th Infantry, C. M. 
T. C., carried off high honors in two 
track and field meets held at the 
Stadium. The first meet, in which 
only C. M. T. C. students from the en- 
tire Camp were entered, was won by 
the 34th Infantry with a total of 74 
points, of which Company ‘‘G,’’ Capt. 
Eubert H. Malone commanding, se- 
cured 45 points. Of this number, 
student Louis M. Judd, of Company 
**G’’ seored 22 points, being the high- 
point winner of the meet. 

At the second field meet held on 
July 18th, a dual track and field meet 
between the C. M. T. C. and R. O. 
T. C. for the Camp championships of 
Camp Meade, the C. M. T. C. of the 
34th Infantry again shone brilliantly. 
Although competing against college 
men, the youngsters made a gallant 
fight, winning a total of 33 points out 
of 46 points made by all the C. M. T. C. 
students. Of these 33 points Company 
**G,’’ 34 Infantry, led the field with 
a total of 26 1-2 points, of which num- 
ber student Judd scored 18 points. 
This total made Judd the high-point 
winner of the entire meet, his closest 
competitor in points being another 
C. M. T. C. student who scored 10 
points. 

As a fitting climax to this excellent 
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record of the month’s C. M. T. Camp, 
student Russel S. Meikle, Company 
**G,’’ 34th Infantry, won the $200 
Radio Set offered by the Radio Corpo- 
ration of America, as the best radio 
man among the C. M. T. C. students. 

It is believed that these new laurels 
gained by the students of the C. M. T. 
Camp, assigned to the 34th Infantry, 
but further prove that 34th is a Regi- 
ment that is ‘‘up and doing’’ at all 
times. Col. Henry 8S. Wagner com- 
manding the Regiment is now asking 
everyone if a Commanding Officer can 
ask anything more from his Regiment. 

The consolidated table of the firing 
by the C. M. T. C. students follows: 








offices are Maj. A. F. Dannemiller 
has just returned from a tour of duty 
in Hawaii; Majs. J. C. Drain and Jo) . 
H. Hester who are recent graduates 
of the General Service School at Fort 
Leavenworth; Maj. Fred L. Walker 
and Capts. Vernon W. Evans and John 
W. Leonard who have just graduated 
trom the Infantry School. 


ho 


® 
Joins 100 Percenters 
OMPANY ‘“D’”’ 18th Infantry 


manded by Capt. L. E. MacGregor 
has joined the ranks of hundred per- 
centers. At this year’s regular target 





Number Number Number Percentage of Sharp 

Co. Firing Qualified Unqualified Qualification Shooters Marksmen 
A. . 123 105 18 84.55 58 47 
Ms 117 103 14 85.46 53 48 
og ie 112 0 100.00 103 9 
E. . 115 74 41 60.00 25 49 
wis 95 63 32 75.72 23 40 
G 103 78 23 66.64 37 41 

Totals 665 535 128 78.46 299 234 


Changes in Office of Chief 

of Infantry 
HERE are a number of changes 
contemplated with respect to the 
commissioned personnel in the office of 
the Chief of Infantry in the near 
future. Lieut. Col. W. W. MeCam- 
mon, Maj. Evan E. Lewis, Maj. W. H. 
Simpson, ._Maj. Louis P. Ford and 
Capts. Harry L. Bennett and Frank 
Lockhead are to go tothe Infantry 
School in September as students in the 
field officers class and company officers 
class. Capt. John J. Gerhardt who 
has been Major Lewis’ assistant in the 
personnel section goes to duty with the 

15th Infantry in China. 
The new officers coming into the 





practice every officer and man of the 
company made the rating of sharp- 
shooter or better. The average score 
on the 1,000 inch range was 242.07 and 
that for the sharpshooter course was 
522.8. Captain MaeGregor and Lieut. 
H. D. Fansler who is on duty with the 
company, are to be congratulated upon 
the fine showing of the organization. 


® 


23d Wins 8th C. A. Trophy 


HE Twenty-Third Infantry Kile 
Team won the Eighth Corps Area 
Rifle Competition held at Camp Bullis, 
Texas, in June, and piled up a-recor«! 
breaking score. Its personnel, with on: 
exception, are now numbered amon: 
the medalists. 
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cording to Lieut. Flag A. Drew- 
Coach and Captain of the Twenty- 
d’s great team, the team made its 
ndid records, because nothing new, 

freakish stunts were attempted. 
itenant Drewery says, ‘‘The men 
e drilled and trained along the lines 

which they have been familiar 
e as recruits they took part in their 
The Twenty-Third 
was on the range when the competition 

irted and opportunities for a long 
drawn-out or elaborate training period 
We had just eight and 
one-half days’ practice and I soon 
realized that nothing new in the way 

method or system could be taught 
in that space of time. Now if I had 
six months in which to train a team, 


st target season. 


ere lacking. 





I would not attempt to vary from 
‘Rifle Marksmanship’ and its prin- 
ciples. The competition was 
handled in a way that gave every team 


actual 


the fullest opportunity for doing its 
best. There were no hitches, no pro 
and the affair was 
ducted with the highest spirit of sports 
manship.’’ 


tests, whole con- 


The Twenty-Third Infantry’s score 
was 4,624 while its nearest competitor, 
the Second Engineers, had 4,421 points. 
The winner of first place in the whole 
competition, and of a gold medal was 
Sergeant John Aalto, Company ‘‘E,’’ 
Twenty-Third Aalto is 
young and comparatively inexperienced 
in competition 


Infantry. 


Rapid fire is his strong 


point. His handling the bolt is as near 











The 23d Infantry Championship Rifle Team 
Standing, left to right: Sergeant Thomas Brothers, Corporal James V. Nash, Sergeant 


Vance L. Bratton, Sergeant Haskell Johnson, Sergeant James E. Burton. 


Sitting, left 


to right: Sergeant John N. Aalton, Sergeant Anton Kotlarezyk, First Lieutenant Flag 
A. Drewery, First Sergeant Samuel L. King, Sergeant Emet G. Roach 
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mechanical perfection as flesh and blood 
ean come. The second highest individ- 
ual score in the meet was captured by 
Sergeant Anton Kotlarezyk, Company 
““L’’ with 958. On aecount of his 
previous record as Distinguished 
Marksman, however, he was ineligible 
tor the medal competition and his score 
was not counted in reckoning the 
team’s total. Of the other members 
of the winning team, First Sergeant 
Samuel King, Company ‘‘G’’ was fifth 
in individual scores with 923 and won 
a silver medal. Other silver medalists 
were Sergeant Emet Roach, Company 
*‘C”’ with 918 and Sergeant Thomas 
Prothers, Company ‘‘I,’’ with 903. 
The winners of bronze medals were 
Lieut. Drewery with a score of 891; 
Corporal J. V. Nash, Company ‘‘I,’’ 
&87 and Sergeant Vance Bratton, Com- 
pany ‘‘A,’’ 862 and Sergeant Haskell 
Johnson, Company ‘‘K’’ 856. 

Besides winning the Eighth Corps 
Area Championship the Twenty-Third 
also captured the Division Trophy. 
The standing of the teams in the Corps 
Area Competition was: 23d Infantry, 
4624; 2d Engineers, 4,421; 9th Infan- 
try, 4,327; Ist Infantry, 4,236; 10th 
Cavalry, 4,231; 4th Cavalry, 4,200; 
25th Infantry, 4,180; 20th Infantry, 
4,105 ; 7th Cavalry, 4,047 ; 5th Cavalry, 
3.939; 12th Cavalry, 3,851; 8th Cav- 
alry, 3,836; Ist Cavalry, 3,829. 


® 


2d Infantry Organization Day 

HE 2d Infantry celebrated its 

Organization Day at Camp Custer 
on July 2 with fitting ceremonies. A 
new National Color for the regiment 
was presented by General Moseley at 
the ceremony of Escort to the Color 
in which the regiment was commanded 





by the Sergeant Major and th 
panies by the first sergeants. A: this 
formation the new regimental colo; 
with its 23 battle streamers was jy 
tormation for the first time. The off. 
cers of the regiment received the 
review. 

After the ceremony the regiment was 
assembled at the Camp Theatre where 
General Moseley and Colonel Watson 
made appropriate addresses to the men. 

During the course of the day a 
number of congratulatory telegrams 
were received. One from the Chief of 
Infantry was particularly appropriat: 
In addition General Farnsworth had 
sent a letter to the regiment in which 
he said: 

On this day the first anniversary of 
the 2d Infantry’s Regimental Day, | 
extend to your regiment my best wishes 
for a most satisfactory, successful and 
pleasant occasion. The record of the 
2d Infantry is one of excellent achieve- 
ment. For one hundred and fifteen 
years the regiment has been character- 
ized by loyal, quiet and efficient per 
fermance of its every duty, always 
‘*Well Done.’’ This occasion is a par- 
tieularly significant one and I trust 
that every officer and enlisted man has 
the same pride that I have in its record 
of unexcelled service. My congratula- 
tions and best wishes are with you for 
the continued success of the 2d In- 
fantry. 

This letter was read at the assem)!) 
of the regiment. 


com- 


® 


17th Recruiting in lowa 


APT. R. T. WALKER DUKE, 17th 
Infantry has been doing some 


splendid work in connection with re- 
eruiting for his regiment and much oi 
the success of the organization along 


these lines is due to his initiative and 
untiring energy. Recently he went on 
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recruiting excursion in Northern 
a, taking an Army truck, a cook, 
| baseball team. The party made a 
mber of the small towns of the dis- 
ct, played baseball and talked shop 
th the people. They picked up 10 
ruits that measured up to the 17th 
fantry standard, which it may be 
marked is very high, and got a num- 
r of likely prospects interested in 
e proposition of service in the Army. 
(his is the class of stuff that will pro- 
iuce the desired results. 


® 


26th Infantry Organization Day 


RGANIZATION DAY of the 26th 

Infantry was celebrated at Platts- 
turg Barracks on July 18 with an ap- 
propriate program of ceremonies, field 
ports and a rifle and machine gun 
competition. 


At 9:00 a. m. the regiment was 
fcrmed and a regimental parade was 
conducted. Following the parade the 
entire command was assembled at the 
grandstand in front of the officers’ club 
where appropriate exercises were con- 
ducted. the in- 
vocation by Chaplain J. Burt Webster ; 
the regimental march rendered by the 
26th Infantry Band; an address cover- 


These consisted of 


ing the history and achievements of the 
regiment by Maj. A. M. Wilson; a read- 
ing of the citations of the regiment 
by the adjutant; playing of the Mar- 
seillaise by the regimental band; pre 
sentation of the colors by Col. Charles 
D. Roberts, the regimental commander ; 
an address by Maj. Gen. Charles S. 
Farnsworth, Chief of 
the playing of the 
Banner by the band. 


Infantry; and 


Star Spangled 


At 1:30 p. m. a rifle or machine gun 





Review of the R. O. T. C. at Plattsburg Barracks 
Left to right: Colonel C. D. Roberts, 26th Infantry; Hon. B. H. Snell, M. C., from 
Potsdam, N. Y.; Major General C. S. Farnsworth, Chief of Infantry; Lieutenant Colonel 
J. C. Nichols, Commanding the R. O. T. C. Camp 
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team from each company of the regi- 
ment reported on the target range 
where an inter company competition 
shoot was conducted. This was a most 
decided suecess and created more en- 
thusiasm than anything that the regi- 
ment has done in the immediate past. 

The other scheduled events included 
a baseball game, band concert and mov- 
ing picture entertainment during 
which the War Department film show- 
ing the operations of the regiment in 
France were thrown on the screen. 

The Organization Day commemorates 
the beginning of the ‘‘ Aisne-Marne Of- 
fensive’’ participated in by the regi- 
ment as a unit of the Ist Division. This 
action was the beginning of Marshal 
Foch’s great offensive which marked 
the ‘‘Turn of the Tide’’ in the World 
War and which finally terminated with 
the armistice on November 11, 1918. 
The regiment was in the assault wave 
of this great counter attack and 
rendered splendid service, continuing 
the operation until July 23, when it 
was withdrawn to a sector for reor- 
ganization and rest preparatory to its 
participation in the St. Mihiel and 
Meuse-Argonne offensives from Sep- 
tember 12 to November 11. 

After the armistice the regiment 
went to Germany with the Army of 
Occupation and was accorded the dis- 
tinction of being the first American 
troops to cross the Rhine. 


@® 
26th Infantry in Parade 
PROVISIONAL battalion of 3 


rifle companies and the Band of 
the 26th Infantry stationed at Platts- 
burg, N. Y., participated in a big cele- 
bration at Burlington, Vermont, com- 
memorative of the 150th anniversary 
of the founding of the city. 





The command made a fine showing 
and the men were cordially received 
by the people of the city. At 
termination of the parade the whole 
command was entertained by the Ethan 
Allen Club at luncheon after which 
the men were given the freedom of th, 
city. The occasion was another op. 
portunity for the doughboys to get in 
closer touch with the people and fu!! 
advantage was taken of it by Colone! 
Roberts. 


th 
a 
I 


® 
5th Infantry Wins Field Meet 


HE annual Field Day at Camp 

Devens, Mass., in which the Reg 
tlar Army, the National Guard, R. v. 
T. C. and civilian athletes of the 1st 
Corps Area participated, was held on 
July 14. Most of the 10,000 officers 
and men at that time in camp were on 
the field at some time during the day, 
either as contestants or spectators and 
many had their friends from home with 
them. 

A grandstand capable of seating sev 
cral hundred people was erected on 
the field and a smaller one was occupied 
by Maj. Gen. André W. Brewster, 
commanding the Ist Corps Area, Brig. 
Gen. Malvern-Hill Barnum, in com- 
mand at Camp Devens, Maj. Gen. Ed- 
ward L. Logan, commanding the 26th 
Division and their guests, among whom 
was Alvin M. Owsley, National Com- 
mander of the American Legion. The 
colors of participating units were flown 
in front. The program opened with 


track and field events, with music by 
the 5th Infantry Band in the intervals, 
and closed with mounted events. 

In the track and field events the 5th 
Infantry won four first, two second, 
seven third and three fourth places, a 
total of 52 points. The 13th Infantry 
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; second with 39 points; the R. O. 

C. eaptured 21, the 7th F. A. 13, 

ist Infantry, 12, the 101st F, A. and 

182d Infantry, 5 each, while 31 
nts went to individual school and 
lege entrants. Both track and field 
nts developed a high grade of com- 
etition, the final of the 100-yard dash 
ing run in 9 and 4-5 seconds and the 
running high jump requiring 5 feet 9 
nches to win. 

Capt. C. M. Dwyer, 3d Cavalry, on 
‘anny and Jim, won the first two places 
in the officers jumping contests and 
Lieut. E. C. Gillette, 7th F. A., on 
Mollay, won third. The steeplechase 
and mule race provided several thrills 
and some amusement for the spectators. 


® 


57th Infantry Qualifies 100 Per 
Cent 


N June 8, the 57th Infantry com- 
pleted its small arms record firing 


O 


tor 1923 with 100 per cent of the 874 


officers and enlisted men firing the 


Of these 385 passed the coveted 


cecurse, 


293 point; 294 made over 275 and the 
remaining 195 240 
The balance the regiment 
is accounted for in the Machine Gun 
Companies, all three of which, qualified 
100 per cent as marksmen 
with their own weapon 
15 
hospitalization, 
service in Manila. 

The high guns of the regiment were 
Capt. Roy F. Hall and Sergeant Basilio 
Canson, 328. 


scored points or 


more. of 


better 
offi- 


years service ; 


or 
: recruits; 
cers of more than 


band, 


and detached 


Company ‘‘K’’; score 
Others who made over 
First Sergeant Emilio Gabuna, 
“*K’’. Sergeant 
e or 


Lavisares, Company 


325 points were 
Com- 
pany 


J 1s 
Juan Eseamos, 


Company and Corporal Leon 
sé (RG 
HOW 


IT WAS DONE 


The regiment started its definite 
march toward the 100 per 
and a World’s Record for 
Nearly 


and 


eent goal 
rifle firing, 
all the offi- 
all the teeh- 
nieal men spent that month on the 
Department Staff Problem mostly 
Southern Luzon. 


in early January. 


cers, Many non-coms 


in 
This apparent back 


THE RECORD 


Organization 
‘A,”’ Lieut. W. L. Dencker 
“DL * Capt. C. T. Estes... 
‘*Serv.’’ Capt. A. G. Davis... 
“7 ’’ Capt. E. M. MeCaskey, Jr... 
**E,’’ Lieut. W. A. Platts... Pa 
. ““H.,”” Capt. F. G. Potts 
*“*B,”’ Capt. C. 
Cc. Lieut. 
**P,’’ Capt. 
‘o. “*G,’? Capt. ¢ 
‘“*L,’’ Lieut. 
| ea 


a 
J. D. Carter 
= Johnson................ BD 


H. W. Howard 


The average score for the regiment was 


Average 


... 291.99 
.- 291.72 
. 288.63 


. 288.61 


. 288.09 
. 286.93 


286.20 
285.83 
284.15 
283.38 


. 281.11 


The 1st Battalion, Maj. Hugh Straughn.. ; 
The 3d Battalion, Maj. C. A. Stokes... 
"he 2d Battalion, Maj. O. M. Ladd... 
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et was converted into an opportunity sights would then be changed into ¢}, 
to get under way. Col. H. A. Allen,  bull’s-eye. 
left instructions with Captain Hall, All the principles of ‘‘Rifle Marks. 
who was later detailed on the Regi- manship’’ were rigidly adhered to, yar. 
rental Staff, to get in all the rifle in- ticularly the requirement that the rife ~~ 
struction he could for men at the home must be fired without the firer know ing a 
station armed with the rifle. the exact moment when it would lx 
In February the regiment took part discharged. In this connection it is o/ se 
in the Division march to Stotsenburg interest to note that the commanding 
with maneuvers in Pampanga. Upon officer and eighteen other officers of 
return however four solid weeks were the regiment are graduates of the In 
devoted to preliminary rifle instruc- tantry School, to whose intensiv 
tion with a grim determination to put  eourse in rifle training, much of their 
the game across. interest is to be attributed. The re- | . 
Rifles being old they were put up mainder are officers of long and valu . 
for inspection and gauging by com- able experience in rifle shooting. 
pany commanders and an officer of the The commanding officer is generous m 
Ordnance Department. About one-_ in his praise of the work done by of- | it 
third in each company were condemned fficers and men. Maj. Hugh Straughn 7 ] 


and replaced. was Officer in Charge of Firing, and 
On April 16 the first group went throughout the season was not once 
to the range for instruction practice. absent from the range. Additionally : 


After firing record they were suc- he personally kept an exact record of I 
ceeded by two subsequent groups. In every shot fired checking each night 
each of these all men who consistently his scores against those of firing points 
scored as low as 35 out of a possible end pits. Each organization was re- 
50 at any range were sent for special quired during instruction practice to 
instruction under Captain Hall, a keepa consolidated record showing ior 
Distinguished Marksman. Each rifle each rifle, elevation, windage correc- 
was tested by him by firing. Such tion, ete, at each range, in addition 
as would not stay in the 4 ring at 500 to the individual record kept in each 
yards were discarded and new rifles man’s score book. Prior to going to th 
issued the men. firing point each man was required to 
Out of 33 men sent to this ‘‘bolo’’ Tveport to his company commander to 
squad on one day 27 had rifles that check his rifle against this record. Bul. 
would not shoot consistently inside the letin boards at Regimental Head 
8 ring at 500 yards. Out of these 27 quarters were kept revised to show 
men 15 made expert riflemen, 7 made competitive standing of companies, and 
sharpshooter and 5 qualified as marks- each organization kept a tabulated 
men. record to show the individual’s pro- 
Throughout instruction practice gress through instruction and record 
great care was given sight setting. firing. 
Under a fixed rule no man was allowed Handsome trophies were offered {0 
to change his sights until three shots high score by companies in rifle, pis'o! 
were fired at the original setting. From and machine gun fire, while the Re 
the center of the group thus formed mental General Efficiency Troph) 





‘ 
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nara-wood plaque, emblazoned 

the coat of arms in silver and 

|. was offered to the company 

¢ the greatest improvement over 

ear’s record. There were addi- 

prizes offered in the battalions, 

numerous smaller prizes to in- 
als. 

is a matter of further pride to 

ganization that our sister regi- 

t in the Brigade, the 45th Infan- 

previously qualified this season 

99.3 per cent as marksman or 

etter, losing but 6 men in the entire 

This remarkable record was 

made by them although but few days 

intervened between the return from the 

Division maneuvers and their marching 

) the range. With this experience 

back of us predictions are frequent 

that another season will advance the 

100 per cent qualification to the entire 


) 


23d Infantry Brigade. 


MACHINE GUN COMPANIES RECORD 


Equally as good was the performance 
the machine gun organizations. 
Each of these qualifying 100 per cent, 
the tie for the Regimental Trophy 
is to be run off by a post-season shoot. 
Under Capt. James W. Callahan, Jr., 
Regimental Machine Gun Officer the 
same eareful instructions and practice 
characterized their efforts to put the 
d7th in the lead. 

The results of the competitive firing 
ior first honors among the Machine 
Cun Companies are awaited with great 
interest by the entire regiment.—Capt. 
William W. Dick, Adjutant, 57th In- 
fantry. 


Organization 


Vo. ““D,”? Lieut. R. D. MeKnight 


Co. “H,” Lieut. F. D. Huarte...._. 
Co. “*M,”? Capt. J. W. Callahan, Jr. 


Infantry Office Reorganized 
REORGANIZATION of the office 
of the Chief of Infantry has been 

made. The new arrangements provide 
for a section in the office that will 
parallel each of the five divisions of the 
War Department General Staff. The 
new organization will greatly facilitate 
the handling of business in the office for 
whenever a paper or a problem comes 
down from a division of the War De- 
partment it goes direct to the section 
that is charged with the handling of 
it. The chiefs of sections will be able 
to keep in direct liaison with their cor- 
responding division of the War Depart- 
ment. ® 


10th Infantry Wins at Polo 

NFANTRY POLO is making great 

headway. This time it is the 10th 
Infantry team that has swept all be- 
fore it and carried off the honors at 
the Camp Knox tournament. With a 
total of 60 goals to their opponents 16, 
this splendid team, has the scalps of all 
their opponents tucked safely away in 
their belt. And it was no mean achieve- 
ment. They were matched against the 
strong llth Infantry four and the 
Kentucky Freebooters headed by Capt. 
Renn Lawrence. The 10th Infantry 
four are Lieut. T. B. Manuel, at 1; 
Capt. C. D. Lewis, at 2; Lieut. J. J. 
Yeats, at 3; and Lieut. C. R. Farmer 
(Team Capt.), at back, Maj. John C. 
French is the very active polo man- 
ager for the regiment and is putting 
the game on the map for the Infantry. 
Some four games are scheduled for the 
fall in and around Cincinnati. 


Unquali- 
E.M.G. M.G.S.S. M.G.M.M. fied 
2 13 0 
1 9 0 
6 12 0 
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General Miles Visits Fifth General Miles, according to oficial 
Infantry records, is eighty-four years old: has . D 
HE pages of history were turned been wounded many times in the ser, 
backward for the officers and men __ice of the United States; was once car. 
of the Fifth Infantry and their guests, ried from a battlefield of the Civi! Wa- 
as dead, yet today he as | : 





p active in mind and body as a 
man of forty and appeared 
to enjoy every minute of th 
long day which he spent ar 
Camp Devens. General Miles 
arrived at Camp Devens by 
motor from Fitchburg at 10 
a. m., and was met at th 
main gate by an escort of 
cavalry from the 3d U. § 
Cavalry. His entrance to th: 





< ~rotenepag —ane-sr ymremnrmere os 


Camp was greeted by a salut: 
of fifteen guns, fired by th 
7th Field Artillery; the sa- 
lute of a Lieutenant General, 
which is his rank on the re 
tired list. 

On account of rain the r 
view which was to have been 


i 





held in his honor was can 
celled and the entire Fifth 
Infantry was assembled in 
the Liberty Theatre, where ir 
listened for upwards of an 
hour with rapt attention to a 
most interesting narrative, by 
General Miles, of the past 
history and exploits of th: 
regiment. He spoke of th 
early history of the regiment, 


Lieut. Gen. Nelson A. Miles, U. S. Army, Retired, in part, as follows, ‘That 
Who Was the Guest of His Old Regiment at the battl f ht ¢ Lundy’ 
Organization Day Exercises attle fought a = 


Lane in 1814 was one of t! 
when Gen. Nelson A. Miles, the most decisive battles in our history. It was 
distinguished living American warrior at that time a problem whether our 
of the past generation, visited the regi- young Republic could maintain its 

4 ment at its summer station at Camp position as an independent nat 
: Devens on July 25. against the older and at that time 
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powerful, nation of Great 

ain. In that battle the British 

es outnumbered the American 

ly two to one, 4,500 against 2,600; 
American loss was 852, the British 
7s: yet this splendid regiment dem- 
trated its fortitude and devotion to 
eause of freedom, justice and civil 
illustrated the fact 
that in point of heroic valor and true 
patriotism, it was the equal and super- 
ior of any despotie force that could be 


government and 


brought against it; you do yourselves 
honor in commemorating that brilliant 
It was a glorious record to 
have been instrumental in defending 
an infant Republic. It is also a glor- 
ious record to have taken an important 


victory. 


in all the serious wars of this 
country for an hundred years.”’ 
General Miles spoke from first hand 
knowledge of the Fifth’s services 
against Indians, as he commanded the 
regiment from 1869 to 1880, during 
which time it engaged in some of the 
fiercest Indian campaigns ever seen in 
He said, ‘‘In 1874 and 
engaged against the 
Arapahoes, Kiowas and 
Comanche tribes of the Southwest, who 
for years had raided and devastated 
the settlements in Western Kansas, 
Eastern Colorado, Indian Territory, 
now Oklahoma, and Texas. After 
months of severe eampaigning and 
many engagements, it compelled the 
surrender of the large hostile tribes 
with their white captives. Since that 
time that vast area of country has 
been oeeupied by peaceful settlements. 
In 1876 it was ordered to the Upper 
Missouri and Yellowstone country, a 
vast territory embracing Eastern Mon- 
tana, North and South Dakota, North- 


part 


this country. 
io = 


Cheyennes, 


was 


ern Nebraska and a part of Wyoming. 
The hostile Indians of the Sioux Na- 
tion and other tribes, had occupied that 
vast territory estimated at 90,000 
square miles and had been a terror to 
the adjacent states. Their principle 
war chiefs were Sitting Bull, Crazy 
Horse, Hump, Horse Roads, Gall, Two 
White Little Chief, 
Spotted Eagle, Kicking Bear, Rain-in- 
the-Face, Lame Deer and Iron Shield. 
Assisted by other troops, but chiefly 


Moons, Bear, 


by your constant and continued cam- 
paigns, you witnessed the surrender of 
the Sioux Tribes under Crazy Horse 
and Sitting Bull, and the Nez Perces 
under Chief Joseph; the Bannocks and 
others. You finally had the satisfac- 
tion of seeing that vast country trans- 
formed into peaceful communities and 
states and settled by millions of pros- 
perous people.’’ 

In closing General Miles said, ‘‘1 am 
familiar with the 
record of this regiment in the wars in 
which 
troops of civilized countries, as well as 


most commendable 


it has been engaged against 
its campaigns and engagements with 
hostile Indians. I have seen it in gar- 
rison duty and have witnessed its splen- 
did service in severe campaigns and in 
battles where defeat meant death by 
slow torture. Under all conditions of 
trials or dangers this regiment main- 
tained that splendid spirit of heroism, 
ready for any service of valor or sacri- 
fice; their only thought 
fortitude, victory.’’ 
During the course of his talk Gen- 
eral Miles made this statement, ‘‘No 


was duty, 


nation, state or municipality can exist 
without an adequate physical force to 
maintain the will of the majority of 
all its citizens and you are an honored 
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part of that physical force, essential to 
the maintenance of civil government.’’ 

Maj. Gen. André W. Brewster, 
commanding the Ist Corps Area, and 
Brig. Gen. Malvern-Hill Barnum, com- 
manding Camp Devens, addressed the 
regiment and spoke in a most compli- 
mentary manner of its past history and 
service. The speakers were introduced 
by Colonel Harry E. Knight, com- 
manding officer of the Fifth. 

At 12:30 o’clock lunch was served 
to officers and their ladies and the 
guests of the regiment at the Officer’s 
Mess, while each company enjoyed an 
especially prepared banquet in its own 
barracks. The afternoon attraction 
was a ball game between the 5th and 
the 7th Field Artillery, won by the 
latter after a hard battle which was 
undecided until the last inning. In 
the evening the enlisted men’s dance 
at the Camp Gymnasium was the prin- 
cipal attraction. The gymnasium was 
beautifully decorated for the occasion 
and at 8:30 General Miles with Mrs. 
Patrick, the wife of Master Sergeant 
John S. Patrick, led the grand march, 
followed by General Barnum, Colonel 
Knight and other officers and ladies 
of the regiment. The number of 
guests entertained by the regiment at 
this dance has been estimated at 750, 
with approximately 2,500 people in at- 
tendance during the evening. The of- 
ficer’s dance was held at the Officer’s 
Club from 9:30 until 12:00 o’clock 
and many officers and ladies from other 
organizations were present. 

**Organization Day,’’ annually ob- 
served by the Fifth Infantry on July 
25, the anniversary of the battle of 
Lundy’s Lane, was the occasion for 





General Miles’s visit to the regin nt. 
and those who were privileged to sec 
and hear him will long remember the 
splendid appearance and fine address 
of this splendid old soldier of the 
Republic. 

® 


M. G. Companies Tie for Trophy 

OMPANY D, Ist Infantry and 
C Company M, 23d Infantry have 
tied for the 2d Division Machine Gun 
Trophy for the practice season of 1:23 
Each of these organizations qualified 
every man as expert machine gunner. 
The division commander has decided 
that the companies will be considered 
as joint winners of the trophy and the 
plaque for 1923 will contain informa- 
tion to that effect. Possession of the 
coveted trophy will be divided equally, 
Company D will retain it until Feb- 
ruary 1, 1924, when it will then be 
turned over to Company M until next 
year’s target practice has been com- 
pleted when it goes to the winning or- 
ganization for 1924. The three day 
holiday for the winner goes to botl 
organizations and each are to enjoy thc 
privilege that their superior marksman- 
ship has won for them. 


® 


25th Infantry Rifle Practice 


IFLE practice for the 25th Infan- 

try for the season of 1923 has 
been completed with some remarka)le 
results. Six of the rifle companies 
rounded out a clean 100 per cent of 
qualified men and no company ‘¢!! 
below 96 per cent. The tabulation be- 
low shows the achievements in det:'!: 
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nization E. R. 

s for regiment —.. 332 391 
s. Co. . 16 
ice Co. cemeetl 51 
pany A . SS ~ 31 
npany sound 29 
mpany © . pi callecite 39 
pany wniinrepimenaciag 46 
pany ' * 33 
mpany 28 
mpany _iniehlaaetio ~ 43 
pany . 37 
‘ompany ensigsainetididimetion 38 


Order of merit: First—Company B, 100 per cent; 289.8 average score. 
ond: Company G—100 per cent; 289.65 average score. 


100 per cent; 286.94 average score. 


S.S. M.M. 


Avg. 
Seore 
284.67 
285.4 
280.01 
286.58 
289.8 
281.82 
282.38 
285.18 
289.65 
281.90 
286.94 
286.06 


Ung. Fired 
210 10 943 
6 1 40 
28 4 112 
18 0 83 
17 0 95 
29 0 93 
21 1 85 
22 3 88 
14 0 82 
26 0 92 
li 0 76 
18 1 97 


Petg. 
98.93 
97.5 
96.42 
100. 
100. 
100. 
98.82 
96.59 
100. 
100. 
100. 
98.9 


See- 
Third: Company K 


First Battalion: Pereentage of qualifications, 100; average score per man 
286.08. Second Battalion: Percentage of qualifications, 98.43; average score per 


an 284.90. 
er man, 284.87. 

The results were attained through 
close attention to the provisions of rifle 
warksmanship and the eareful and 
painstaking details of both preliminary 
training and range practice. The regi- 
ment is to be congratulated. 


® 


Second Infantry Officers’ Album 
e complying with Section III, Gen- 

eral Orders, 25, War Department, 
1923, all who have served as commis- 
sioned officers in the Second Infantry 
are requested to furnish, for the Regi- 
ment’s Album, a photograph duplicat- 
ing the one required by the War 
Department, and it is hoped that this 
will prove a convenient time for those 
interested to assist in bringing up to 
date this valuable and interesting col- 
lection. Hearty cooperation will be ap- 
preciated. Address the regiment at 
Fort Sheridan, IlL, after September 
10. In the meantime at Camp Custer, 


Third Battalion: Percentage of qualifications, 99.62; average score 


Refresher Course at the Infantry 


School 


The refresher course for Field Offi- 
cers and General Officers at the Infan- 
try School will be held during the 
period of ten weeks from October 8 to 
December 15, 1923. 

This period has been selected with 
a view to releasing officers who may at- 
tend before the Christmas holidays, 
thus returning them to their organiza- 
tions in ample time to prepare for the 
summer training period of 1924. 

Officers selected to take the refresher 
course will probably be directed to re- 
port for temporary duty at the Infan- 
try School on or about October 5, 1923. 
The amount of baggage will be limited 
tu that which may be carried on rail- 
road tickets. There will be no accom- 
modations at Fort Benning for mem- 
bers of families of officers who may be 
ordered there on temporary duty to 
attend the refresher course. 
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The Model Doughboy 


6 om of the demonstration features 
at Camp Custer this summer was 


the exhibition of a ‘‘ Model Doughboy.’’ 
The the 
soldier was hotly contested in all of the 


distinction of presenting 


companies of the 2d and 6th regiments 


of the 12th Infantry Brigade. Com- 


pany commanders each selected a 


candidate who appeared before the 
of Field Officers. 


regimental board 





The two finally selected appea be 
fore a board of D. O. L. offic: 
after an extended inspection | 


Dohlen, Company C, 2d Infantry was 
awarded Ist place and Private Tri« 
Company H, 6th Infantry, 2d p A 


picture of these two model sold 
companies this article. 


What can be accomplished along this 
line with an individual may also ly 
closely approximated with a squad and 


so on up to a company. 

















The Model Doughboy ' 


Private Dohlen, 
Co. C, 2d Infantry 
ist Place 





Private Trice, 
Co. H, 6th Infantry 
2d Place 





Notes from the Chief of Infantry 


C. M. T. C. Camps 

11 C. M. T. eamp of the 3d Corps 
\rea this year was organized 
different lines than heretofor. 
ompanies of the Infantry regi- 
were the parent organizations 
corresponding companies of the 
| T. C. For example Co. A, 12th 
vas the parent of Co. A, C. M. 
They united as a unit for practi- 
all drills and training. For mess- 
ig and barracks the students were 

rate organizations. 
At Camp Meade, one company held 
. Company Students’ Parent’s Day. 
About one hundred parents attended. 
After an attractive dinner, at which 
souvenir menu ecards were distributed, 
the parents were taken around the 
camp in trueks. This afforded a splen- 
did opportunity to see how their sons 
were living and to absorb the atmos- 

phere of the camp. 
® 
Memorial Day Exercises 

HE Memorial Day exercises of the 
Third Infantry Brigade this year 
were unique. After the formation of 
the Brigade, in each regiment they had 
prayer by the regimental chaplain; 
Reading of Lineoln’s Gettysburg Ad- 
dress by the regimental commander ; 
Calling of the Roll of Honor by the 
colonel for the field and staff, by the 
majors for their battalions; by the 
lieutenant eolonel for the other units. 
Then one of the regimental bands 
played ‘‘ Auld Lang Syne,’’ regimental 
colors saluting. Following this, each 
colonel gave a short address to his regi- 


ment on the traditions of the army. 
The National Anthem was played; the 
National Salute fired; and the brigade 
marched in review. 


® 


Infantry Communications 
HE 25th Infantry Communications 
Platoon is using the Infantry reel 
cart (type RL-16), fastened to a motor- 
cycle with side car attachment for lay- 
ing wire. The cart is fastened to the 
axle, under the side car. An eye bolt 
on rear of cart, guides the wire being 
reeled out. A line man riding in side 
car uses a short plank as brake to keep 
reel from turning too fast. It is claimed 
that under good conditions a mile of 
wire can be laid and phones connected 
ir. three minutes. 


® 


Sand Table Aids 
INIATURE TREES. An inter- 
esting and useful method for the 
preparation of miniature trees for use 
on relief maps or in sand table instruc- 
tion has been received from the In- 
fantry Liaison Officer at Quantico, Va. 
The method, which 
Major Charles D. Barrett and Ist 
Lieut. Gustaf Brodstrom (Retired), 
both U. 8S. M. C., is now in use by the 
Marine Corps. 

A piece of hemp rope is untwisted, 
and the several strands are dampened 
te take out the twist. The strands are 
then cut into lengths of about 
inch. 


was devised by 


one 


Two pietes of fine copper wire are 
then fastened to the end of an axle. 
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The axle is revolved by a small motor, 
which twists the wires. The free ends 
of the two wires are held in the hand. 
As the wiring is being twisted, the 
short bunches of untwisted hemp are 
inserted between the wires at intervals 
of about one inch. The twisted wire 
holds the hemp firmly. 

The wire is then cut in the center of 
each bunch of hemp and in the interva! 
between them. The hemp is_ then 
trimmed with shears, after which it is 
dipped in glue, sprinkled with silicon 
and sprayed with green, brown, or yel- 
lew paint, either straight or mixed, 
dependent upon the kind of trees de- 
sired and the season of the year. The 
paint is diluted with turpentine to thin 
it for spraying. 

When dry, the trees are shaped by 
hand, the fibers being made to stand 
up for poplars, clipped short toward 
the top and turned down for pines, 
ete. 

Hedges are also made by inserting 
a continuous line of hemp in the wires. 
It is then colored and stiffened by the 
same process, : 

The method is well worth trying an 
should prove a valuable asset to sand 
table instruction. 


® 


Infantry Equipment Developments 

AL, 50 A. P. Ammunition.—The 

manufacture of Cal. .50 A. P. 
(Armor Piercing) ammunication has 
been approved by the War Depart- 
ment, 

Experimental Pack Carrying.—The 
Fourth Infantry has been carrying 
packs with pneumatic inflated tubes 
under the shoulder straps. The timber 
cruisers of the Northwesf use some- 
thing similar to this. It found several 





advantages also some disadvan} ives «, 
models have been sent to the Infantry 
Board for a continuation of the tests 

Radio Developments.—Two officers 
oi the Signal Corps, Radio Experts, ar; 
at the Infantry School to conduct ex. 
periments with Set 143 installed in th, 
radio tanks. Communication betweey 
tanks and airplanes; tanks and reg 
mental headquarters will be tested 
They will also diseuss with the Infan 
try Board the question of a. gener! 
policy for radio development, partiey 
larly the development of a new type o! 
radio set to replace the present S. C. R 
105 set. 

Flash Hiders for Automatic Rifles 
—The Infantry Board has been con 
ducting tests with flash hiders for auto 
matic rifles. Two types have been used 
one German and one made at Spring 
field Armory. The latter was found to 
be the more satisfactory. Both types 
have been sent to the Cavalry Boar! 
for further tests. 

Machine Gun Tripods.—The Infan- 
try, Cavalry and Ordnance have been 
constantly trying to improve the ma 
chine gun tripod. The Ordnance has 
made a list of tentative specifications, 
which has been sent to the Infantr, 
and Cavalry Boards. 

Receiver Sights for Automatic Rifles 
and Machine Rifles.—This type of sigt: 
was developed by the Ordnance and 
tested by the Infantry and Cavalry 
Boards. The Cavalry Board found it 
satisfactory and recommended it for 
use on the machine rifle. It is being 
manufactured for the machine rifles. 
The Infantry Board recommended this 
sight, with the addition of a battle 
sight, for the automatic rifle. This has 
been approved by the War Depart 
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However, due to lack of funds, 
vill not be manufactured at pres- 


‘ractors.—The Ordnance Depart- 
has been developing metallic pro- 
irs of two different weights, both 
of stainless steel. They have 
sent to the Infantry Board for 
Checked Butt Plates——For experi- 
mental purposes, these are being made 
by the Ordnance Department. They 
are now at Fort Benning. The making 
of checked butt plates was dropped 
during the war, on account of imprac- 
ticability of quantity production. The 
Ordnance now thinks it possible to 
turn them out in the quantity desired. 
® 

Tanks and Tractors in Panama 
DETAIL of officers and men sailed 
on the August Panama transport 
with eaterpillar tractors and one light 
and one heavy tank to conduct experi- 


ments with tanks and tractors in the 
jungle of the canal zone. 


® 


Airplane Photographs © 
HROUGH the courtesy of the 
Chief of Air Service airplane 

photos of all the posts occupied by in- 
fantry are being made. To date we 
have photos of about sixty posts, in- 
cluding some from the Philippines, 
Panama and Hawaii. 


® 
Seagirt Target Range 
| iiss se has been received to 
send at their own expense mem- 
bers of the infantry rifle team to the 


meet at Seagirt. The Navy is officially 
represented at this meet by the Mar- 


4 
It is a splendid opportunity to 
carry out the One Army Spirit be- 
cause many civilian and 
Guard 
matches. 


ines. 


National 
participate in the 
This office will endeavor 
again next year to have the In- 
fantry Team ordered there at govern- 
ment expense. Every effort was made 
this year but the money was not 
available to send service teams at gov- 
ernment expense. 


teams 


® 


Depletion of the Army 

MONG other newspapers, the 

Houston Post, August 7, con- 
tains an editorial, ‘‘The Army Dan- 
gerously Depleted,’’ which calls at- 
tention very clearly to the reduced 
strength of the army. What are you 
doing to focus public opinion on this 
danger ? 


® 


Mexican Courtesy 

HROUGH the courtesy of General 

Mango, Mexican Army, the Ma- 
rine Infantry Band, stationed at Guay- 
mas, Sonora, played at Nogales, Ariz., 
for the 25th Infantry on July 4. The 
T'wenty-fifth’s Band was at Prescott 
for the Frontier Day celebration held 
there, and General Mango learning this 
sent his band so that the regiment 
would have the 
holiday. 


music on national 


® 
Motorized Infantry 
ECENT marches of motorized In- 
fantry regiments to summer 
training camps brought out several dis- 
advantages in trucks. One of the more 
frequent complaints was that trucks 
could not be taken into many of the 
camp grounds, thereby necessitating 
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a great deal of carrying of baggage. 
Eseort wagons could have gone into 
camp in most eases. Projects are con- 
stantly under investigation to improve 
our motor transport and in time it is 
hoped to overcome these difficulties. 
The proposed improvements include 
the development of self propelled ve- 
hicles that can leave the road at any 
place and cross country as caterpillar 
vehicles now do. It is well to keep in 
mind that at present no change from 
one to the other is probable on account 
of lack of funds. 
® 
Group Training 

N some regiments and camps, train- 

ing is being conducted by groups. 
For example, a set of training exercises 
is adopted, each conducted by an offi- 
cer especially qualified in that partic- 
ular line. All the companies or units 
rotate from set to set. This imparts 
correct instruction in a minimum of 
time, but it must be constantly borne 
in mind by the platoon, company, bat- 
talion, and regimental commanders that 
this system does not relieve them of 
their responsibility for the training of 
their unit. 

® 
R. O. T. C. 
ESSES.—At some of the camps 
this year the following method of 

reducing waste was adopted. Each mess 
had identical bills of fare and as soon 
as the first serving had been made, the 
mess sergeants reported to a co-ordina- 
tor just how they stood on the various 
items of the meal. One might be short 
of one item and another ahead on it. 
An exchange would then be made. 

Rifle Marksmanship.—At one of the 
camps no instruction in rifle marks- 
manship was given during the first 





week of training. The reason was 
that students, after a hard y in 
school, were somewhat run wn 
physically and the first week’s ou! door 
work would build them up consider. 
ably. As physical condition plays an 
important part in marksmanship || was 
believed better results could be se. 
cured by this method. This office wil! 
watch with interest the results secured 
at this camp. 


Rifle Coaches.—At one camp al! stu 
dents were trained and used as coaches 
Ii was held that this training was of 
sufficient value to offset any possibl 
reduction in the number of qualifica- 
tions, due to less skillful coaching 


Discipline —As an aid to discipline 
the student companies at one camp 
were marched to and from meals at 
attention and order was maintained 
at meals. Also the companies marched 
out to drill to music every morning 
and all returned to camp at the sam 
time at noon. The band met them sev- 
eral hundred yards from camp and 
played them in. 


Three-Year Students.—Visits of offi 
cers of this office to R. O. T. C. camps 
has again brought to the attention of 
the Chief of Infantry a problem that 
has been under consideration by him 
for some time. It is how to provide for 
the commissioning of students who 
complete the regular four year school 
course in three years, usually by tak- 
ing summer academic courses. The 
present R. O. T. C. course is designed 
to cover four years. Suggestions have 


_ been made for a summer course in mili- 


tary coordinated with summer «ca 
demic work. At present cases 0! (! 
kind are handled individually as | '\°) 


s 


come up. 
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President Harding 
N the passing of our beloved 
z President the Army has lost, 
(£532] not only a great Commander- 
nc hief, but a sympathetic and de- 
We bow with grief in 
our double 
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voted friend. 
the consciousness of 
bereavement. 

President Harding had woven him- 
self and his life into the fabrie of the 
Army, in the end, made the 
supreme sacrifice on the altar of his 
country—as have soldiers in war— 
leaving a wonderful record which will 
inspire us to continue to do our part 
in the making and maintaining of the 


State. 


and, 


While it seems that cruel fate took 
our President at a time of his greatest 
usefulness, there are some comforting 
thoughts that may be borne in mind. 
He died listening to his mate read a 
chapter of appreciation of himself, 
written by one who is eminently quali- 
fied for the task. The spectacle of the 
funeral train traversing the breadth of 
the country through lines of tens of 
millions sincere mourners is never to 
be forgotten. They paid him tribute on 
the last journey to the grave and ex- 
pressed their gratitude for the service 
he gave to a purer and finer national 
life. The solidarity of this Nation is 
a fact that stands out so conspicuously 
upon sueh a solemn oceasion. 

President Harding was a typical 
Ameriean—he would call himself an 
average American. His career was 
builded upon the solid foundation of 
hard work, intelligence and honesty. 


He represented the feeling and thought 
of millions of American homes. He 
was conscientious, careful and con- 
servative. The motto of our own serv- 
ice—Duty, Honor, Country—may well 
be called his. 

His name is written high upon the 
scroll of those who have wrought to 
make America Great. 

The Nation and the whole world will 
honor him as an earnest, honest man. 
The Army mourns his untimely pass- 
ing as the loss of a good and loyal 
friend. 


Pacifist Bubble Busted 


N a talk to an assemblage of 

school boys a professor with 
G2} well known pacifist tendencies 
took occasion to stress the point of the 
power of kindness. In so doing he re- 
lated an incident of his own life. 

It was to the effect that once a boy 
whom he had in some way offended, 
threatened in a very convincing tone 
to give him a good ‘“‘licking’’ after 
school and he had soothed his enemy’s 
rage and turned hostility into friend- 
ship by giving him a large red apple. 

To this tale the young auditors lis- 
tened attentively, and rewarded it with 
only slight applause. 

Then another high educational mag- 
nate, an old, old man, rose and said 
that he wanted to make a brief addition 
This 
speaker kept his promise as to brevity. 
He declared that the idea of trusting to 
kindness for safety rather than to fists 
might be all right, but he thought that 
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there should not be a failure on the 
part of those who had heard the story, 
to make note of the fact that the boy 
who was willing and able to fight was 
the one who got the apple. 

And so it has been through all the 
highways and byways of life through- 
out the ages, even unto Nations. The 
Nation that is prepared and willing to 
fight if needs be is the one that gets 
the large red apples. 


® 
The Army and the Legion 


HE AMERICAN LEGION has 

passed far beyond the experi- 
249) mental stage and is here to 
stay. It is a growing institution and 
as time goes on it will become a potent 
factor in the life of the Nation. The 
Grand Army of the Republic is fast 
passing to the Great Beyond and the 
Legion as its logical successor, must 
take up the functions that this great 
organization has performed throughout 
the years. 

For one reason or another the Regu- 
lar Army has not affiliated with the 
Legion to the extent that it should and 
the time has arrived when this matter 
must be given serious consideration 
by everybody in the service. 

One method by which the desired 
result may be attained is the organiza- 
tion of a Legion Post in every unit 
of the Army the membership to in- 
elude all eligibles in the Unit. In this 
the officers must take the lead if it is 
to be a success. An alternative is for 
the members of the Regular Army who 
are eligible for membership to join the 
local post in the vicinity of the place 
where they are stationed. Get into the 
local organization and participate in 
its activities. 





Those officers and enlisted men who 
are on detached service away from 
their organizations should join the 
post where they are on duty and be a¢. 
tive members of it. 

There is no doubt but that any Pos 
of the Legion will be only too glad to 
welcome the professional soldier to jts 
membership. Their advice and leader 
ship on questions of military forma- 
tions and activities can be made avai 
able and they are a distinct asset to 
the post. 

The Army can no longer hold itself 
aloof from the Legion. The thing to 
do is to get into it and be a part and 
parcel of it. And this can be done to 
the mutual advantage of all concerned 

Lieut. Col. W. P. Serews, who is on 
duty with the National Guard of Ala 
bama and whose address is The Stat; 
House, Montgomery, Alabama, has 
some interesting information on the 
subject which he will be glad to impart 
to those whe are interested. 


® 


Military Guard at Tomb of Un- 
known Soldier 


HEN the circumstances of the 
ease are known, the country 
} will approve of the mounting 
of a military guard at the Tomb of 
the Unknown Soldier at Arlington 

It will come as a shock to those who 
approach this Holy Shrine with humil- 
ity, reverence, and respect, to know 
that groups of sightseers gather about 
the Tomb; lounge on the steps, turf 
and balustrade nearby; smoke; chat 
merrily; and otherwise conduct them- 
selves in a manner that is out of al 
harmony with the associations o/ the 
place. It is even reported that scores 
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en fail to uncover at the Tomb. 
may be stated with certainty that 
eliberate disrespect is intended on 
the part of those who are guilty of 
these offenses and neglects. It is the 
result of the inherent lack of discipline 
of the average American. It is a lack 
ippreciation of the solemnity of the 
place. A laek of appreciation of the 
fact that they assemble at this shrine 
pay respect to him, who represents 
all the unidentified heroes of the World 
War, who made the supreme sacrifice 
that the Nation might endure. 

A military guard at the Tomb will 
add a sense of solemnity to the sur- 
roundings to those who would not be 
otherwise touched by that emotion. It 
will in no way interfere with those pil- 
erims who come to pay homage in the 
proper spirit. 


@ 
Our Movies on the Other Side 


UPPOSE you are a native of a 

foreign land, American movies 
aw) are shown regularly in your 
home town—the general run of -films 
that we see every evening on the silver 
screen. 

What would be your impression of 
America? We dare say it might be 
something like this. 

Aweriea is a large country entirely 
surrounded by sin and sentiment. The 
cast is inhabited by unscrupulous but 
cnormously successful business men, 
who devote their nights in cabaret life 
along Broadway squandering their 
money and their lives. In the West 
bad men hold up and rob stage coaches, 
plunder banks and shoot down their 
officials and take pot shots at sheriffs 
and officers of the law. These partners 
in crime often do a lot of rolling about 
on the ground vainly endeavoring to 


gouge one another’s out. The 


northland is peopled by men who go 


eyes 


there to escape the long arm of the 
law, and who, as a pastime menace 
lonely, snow-bound girls in the log 
cabins of the great north woods. The 
people of the south border are Mexi- 
eans and half breeds with glowering 
eyes peeking out beneath their wide 
scmbreros. They are just naturally 
‘*bad men’’ and have all the ear marks 
or the trade. 

As you go to the movies in the 
future just reflect on the impression 
that you would get of the country if 
you knew nothing of it except that 
which is given in the ordinary school 
geography. 

You will find that the shoe fits pretty 
well and you must conclude that it’s 
about time to make a revision of our 


stock films. 
® 


Recognition of Russia 


OR a time after the 

murder of Vicar General 

Butchkavitch by the Soviets 
in Moscow the demands for recog- 
nition of the present Russian so-called 
government, laid dormant. 

The matter is again in the lime light 
and more and more propaganda is 
being unleashed all the time. It is a 
well known fact the reds are sending 
their agents to the United States in 
ever increasing numbers. 
being well supplied with funds for 
carrying on their nefarious projects. 
fact that the 
main efforts of the reds are concen- 


brutal 


They are 


It is a well known 


trated upon this country, the greatest 
enemy of Communism. If they could 
turn the United States bolshevist the 
rest of the world would fall an easy 
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prey to the machinations of the Mos- 
cow gang. That they cherish such a 
hope there cannot be the shadow of a 
doubt. 

The war lords of bolshevism must 
have a good hearty laugh up their 
sleeves when they enlist the sympa- 
thies and enroll in their cause, as they 
have been able to do, some of the self- 
appointed investigators who have 
made the rounds of the soviet empire 
in the past few months—and saw only 
what the Soviets wanted them to see. 


® 
Ownership 


HE sense and desire of owner- 

ship stands high in the quali- 
SELB) ties of human nature. The man 
who owns his plot of ground and his 
house, be they ever so small, will sel- 
dom be found in the ranks of the Red 
agitators and communists. 

Those employers of labor who are 
purchasing land; laying it out in 
streets and home sites ; erecting modern 
and convenient homes and selling them 
to their employees on terms of pay- 
ment slightly larger than regular 
rentals, are performing a wonderful 
service in the economic life of the Na- 
tion. 

It will be interesting to note the de- 
velopment of this procedure as against 
that of other corporations which are 
providing these same things for their 
employees and in addition making 
available clubs, schoolhouses, movies 
and everything that goes for luxury 
and comfort, but on a benefactory and 
rental basis. 

The average American points with 
pride to what is his own. He says, 
‘*This is my home—the result of my 






own labor. I made it by days of toi). 
thrift and economy. It is mine.’’ Anj 
the harder it has come the mor 
loved and appreciated. 

Where the owned home comes in. 
the ‘‘Red’’ goes out of a man. 


t is 


® 


Praise 


E are all human. We al! :eact 
pleasurably to a word of praise 
Pascrs it is as if one said: ‘‘I hay 
aith in you.’’ 

And one word of praise that comes 
from the heart is worth dozens 0! 
scolds. This is especially true with re 
spect to soldiers. 

When we praise the excellent o 
near-excellent in the work of strug. 
gling hands and heads it is as if we 
turned the warmth of the sun on the 
heart of a plant. 

Praise encourages greater endeavor 
and makes for growth and develop 
ment. 
in it. 





Let us be very, very generous 
On the other hand let us b 
very; very slow to criticism and scat! 
ing comment. 


® 


Americans Losing Millions 


HE American people are losing 

some $36,000 a day because of 
Sy their failure to turn into the 
Treasury for redemption some $200,- 
000,000 worth of Victory Bonds which 
have been called and on which interest 
has already ceased to be paid for sev- 
eral months. 

It would be well for all of us to take 
an inventory of our Liberty issues. |t 
must be that a lot of people have the 
Victory Bonds and have overlooke:! the 
fact. 








Varied Ground 


Flays the Pacifist 


| EDITOR : 

=< VHE recent offer of a reward of 
r $100,000 to whoever brings 
forward the best plan to en- 
the United States to aid in main- 
ing World Peace, has certainly 
Here is a chance 

the Pacifists to blow off steam. 


ted something. 


The first plan that was submitted, 
proposes that ‘‘Regardless of steps 
taken by other countries, we propose 
amendments to the United States Con- 
stitution, to be submitted to the next 
Congress meeting in December, de- 
priving Congress of the power of ap- 
propriating funds for the use of war, 
and abolishing the Army and Navy.’’ 

The International No More War 
Demonstration, representing the Fel- 
lowship of Reeoncilation, the Wom- 
en’s Peace Society, and the Women’s 
Peace Union, absolutist pacifist or- 
ganizations, are the sponsors of this 
resolution. 

It seems hard to believe they are in 
earnest in advocating such a ruinous 
recommendation as this. The mind 
refuses to eredit the fact that sane 
people ean hold such views and be 
working in all sincerity for their real- 
ization. Fortunately, there is no 
chance whatever of their accomplish- 
ing their intentions, for such a pro- 
gram of sheer lunacy, carries its own 
defeat with it. 

Still, such views are embraced by 
an altogether too large a proportion 
of the inhabitants of this country, and 
it behooves every patriotic citizen to 


unite in combatting such invidious 
doctrines. 

To quote further from their pro- 
posals, they declare they intend ‘‘to 
build up the idea that war is a crime 
and that violence and bloodshed are 
always wrong in principle and disas- 
trous in practice.’’ If by ‘‘disas- 
trous’’ they mean that appeal to arms 
is always wrong and results in more 
ills than for 
one, respectfully but firmly, deny the 
truth of such a statement. I know of 
no way of judging the future except 
by reading the past. 
for our inspection, and, presumably 
for our profit, and I would ask those 
‘fabsolute pacifists’’ what wceuld be 
the condition of this nation of ours, 
if we had never fought in the past? 


**peace at any price,’’ I, 


History exists 


Was it ‘‘wrong in principle’’ 
the early 


for 
defend their 
wives and children and themselves 
from the merciless tomahawks of the 
Indians ? 

Can they declare that the Revolu- 
tionary War was disastrous in prac- 


settlers to 


tice when we emerged from that bap 
tism of fire, a free and independent 
country ? 

Would they give California, Colo- 
rado, Utah, Nevada, Arizona, New 
Mexico and Texas back to Mexico? 
And yet these enormous states with 
their rich civilization were the reward 
of the Mexican War, and it is doubt. 
ful whether the republic south of the 
Rio Grande would ever have parted 
with such a vast extent of territory, 
save at the sword’s point. 

The Wilmot Proviso, the Missouri 
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Compromise, forty years of statesman- 
ship and all the keenest intellects 
north and south of the Mason and 
Dixon line failed to solve the ques- 
tions of slavery and states’ rights. It 
took four years of war, bloody and 
horrible war to settle these questions 
for all time, and it has been the gen- 
eral concensus of enlightened opinion 
they could not have been settled so 
thoroughly by any means less drastic. 

If we had not fought Spain in 1898, 
the Cubans would be still groaning 
under the bloody lash of mediaeval 
tyranny. 

And finally, this last great World 
War—do these absolute pacifists dare 
to say our entry into the conflict, al- 
though belated, did not have the salu- 
tary result of bringing peace to the 
whole of Europe? 

In what way was our participation 
in any of these wars ‘‘disastrous in 
practice?’’ In no way, unless we 
choose to consider the suffering of the 
individual of more moment than the 
welfare of the world at large. We 
have nothing to be ashamed of in our 
war record. So far from regarding 
it as a ‘‘monstrous past’’ (I quote 
again from the proposals of the In- 
ternational No More War Demonstra- 
tion) we have been taught to consider 
it an inspiriting record of noble and 
heroic achievements. If we never 
have to fight again, well and good. 
If we are compelled to wage war in 
the future, we trust our cause will be 
as just as it has been in our past wars, 
and if it is, we will have nothing to 
fear. If America ever again goes 
forth to fight, anyone, living on her 
soil, taking advantage of her oppor- 
tunities, protected by her laws, who 





does not do his utmost to help vic ory 
light upon her banners, is one of ¢|)rep 
things: a poltroon, an ingrate, 
fool. And yet the Internationa! \, 
More War Demonstration is engaged 
in a campaign which comes perilously 
close to treason against the United 
States; that of organizing people in 
groups to refuse to support any war 
in which we may be engaged. We 
trust that the good sense of the nation 
at large will see the folly of such 
teachings and refuse to be hood 
winked by the specious propaganda 
of these pacifist societies. 
JAMES W. Burrows, 
Major, 376th Inf 


An Oklahoma editor tells of an old Indian 


who came into his office to pay for his paper 
The editor took the money; then the Indian 
wanted a receipt. The editor tried to talk 


him out of it. Mr. Indian insisted. After 
making it out, the editor wanted to know 
why he was so persistent about wanting a 
receipt. The Indian said: “Me die some time, 
Go to big gate and St. Peter ask if I been 
good Indian. I say yes. He say, ‘Did you 
pay editor for paper?’ I say yes. He say, 
‘Where is receipt?’ I no have it. I have to 
run all over hell to find you and get re 
ceipt.” 
* * «@ 


34th Infantry Coat of Arms 


HE blazon for the 34th Infan- 

try Coat of Arms which ap- 
pears on the cover of this 
JOURNAL is as follows: 


Shield.—Azure, crusilly fitche or, on 
a canton of the last masoned sable a 
cross patee argent fimbriated of the 
first. 

Crest—On a wreath of the colors a 
cactus (prickly pear) vert. 

Motto.—Toujours en avant. 

The regiment was formed in 1916 
at El Paso, Texas, by transfer of per- 
sonnel from the 7th, 20th and 25d 
regiments. It was in the 7th Division 
overseas and served in that part ol! 
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raine which was anciently the 
ony of Commercy. The Arms of 
se Barons were blue, scattered 
golden creases crosslet sharpened 
the foot. This has been taken for 
the shield. The eanton indicates the 
parent regiments. The 7th fought 
great gallantry before the stone 
Jl at Fredericksburg, and the ma- 
ned wall is from the arms of that 
ciment. The 20th and the 23d 
erved in the Army of the Potomac in 
the Sth Corps. The badge of this Corps 
was a maltese cross and the arms of 
both regiments display a white one. 
The erest commemorates the birth- 
place of the regiment. The motto is 
translated ‘‘ Always forward.’’ 


Of course the story of the lazy negro who 
guided his mule simply by saying “gee” and 
is well known, but a man in a small 
town who was making a purchase in a store 
found a lazier person. As he came out of 
the store he noted that a tramp was leaning 
on a wheel of his buggy. As the man got 
into his wagon, he asked the tramp, who was 
still leaning, what he wanted. “I’m just 
waitin’ for you to start so the wheel will light 
my match,” was the reply.—Judge. 


“haw, 


Books for Officers 


N idea that can be worked out 

in almost any community 

comes from Sioux City, Iowa. 
The splendid public library of that 
progressive city has extended the use 
of its facilities to the officers of the 
88th Division and they have been in- 
vited to take advantage of this serv- 
ice through the 88th Division bulle- 
tin. A complete catalogue of military 
books available has been furnished to 
the officers of the Division and they 
may secure and keep these books out 
for one month. Arrangements for the 
service were made through the efforts 
of Lieut. John T. Brady, Inf. O. R. C., 
and Lieut. Col. 8. G. Eaton, president 
of the Reserve Officers Association. 


Concludes Successful Year 
REIGHTON UNIVERSITY, R. 
OQ. T. C. Unit, at Omaha, Ne- 
braska, concluded a most suc- 
cessiul year last week at which the 
military training features of the in- 
stitution demonstrated before 
the Corps Area Commander and his 
staff. One of the special features of 
this year’s work the 
camps on the Government target 
range at Plattsmouth. Through the 
cooperation of the Commanding Offi- 
cer 17th Infantry, these camps were 


were 


was week-end 


made a great success. Army trans- 
portation was supplied to transport 
the cadets to and from the range. A 
detachment of officers and noncom- 
missioned officers assisted in the train- 
ing and Army cooks provided the 
The Camps 
were limited to 50 cadets, each of 
whom paid $1.00 per day to cover the 
cost of food. The training included 
close and extended order drill, com- 


messing arrangements. 


bat training, musketry, range practice, 
and the handling of Infantry weap- 
ons. The cadets lived under canvas 
and were given a good taste of field 
conditions and training. 


Without courage, no man succeeds. The 
man who is made to realize that courage and 
resourcefulness come not from compromising 
but from standing firm in the midst of trou- 
ble, that both increase as adversity is met 
and overcome, will banish fear from his mind 
and meet obstacles with a high heart. 


Shortage of N. C. 0.’s 


rs) T is to be hoped that Congress 
b:4 will, in the early days of the 


“8 
at) 


ee ae 


new session, give consideration 
to the matter of providing a sufficient 
number of noncommissioned officers for 
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the Army. From the demands coming 
from all quarters there can be no doubt 
that a serious shortage exists. 

Last year the War Department made 
a careful study of this whole situation 
and presented proposals for legislation 
that would have brought about the re- 
lief necessary had it been enacted into 
law. The measure was defeated in the 
last hours of Congress by a refusal of 
the speaker to let the matter come up 
on the floor for consideration. 

The matter goes back to one of or- 
ganization. When the National De- 
fense Act was amended in 1920 and 
the appointment of noncommissioned 
officers was apportioned on a percent- 
age basis the strength of the Army was 
fixed at 280,000. On that basis the 
percentages agreed upon were suffi- 
cient to provide for all the needs of the 
service. Since then, however, the Army 
has suffered three reductions and is 
now fixed at a strength of 125,000. It 
must be obvious that at this reduced 
strength the old percentage figures will 
not hold. 

There is a certain overhead of non- 
commissioned officers that must be 
maintained in all the branches if they 
are to function effectively and effi- 
ciently. 

The R. O. T. C. has been greatly 
expanded and the requirements of that 
activity are even greater today than 
they were when the strength of the 
Army was 280,000 men. Here there is 
an actual shortage and college authori- 
ties are pressing their claims for more 
personnel to carry on the work of their 
units. 

The National Guard service is seri- 
ously handicapped at every turn. The 
effective training of many of the 





smaller units is suffering from th: lack 
of competent noncommissioned o/\\cers 
and the state authorities are demand. 
ing more and more men all the tine. 

New Unit headquarters of the (r- 
ganized Reserves must necessari\\ be 
established if this great activity is to 
be put over like it should. These & 
mand the services of capable noncom. 
missioned officers for their successf{y| 
operation. 

Other activities of the Detached En 
listed Mens List have been curtailed 
and curtailed until the limit has been 
reached. The requirements of the re 
eruiting service alone are such that 
they demand a large increase at the 
present time, 

Just where these additional men ar 
to come from is a problem that is diff- 
eult of solution and in the final analy- 
sis there is only one source—the com- 
bat and staff branches. These have 
been stripped to the bone, and more 
eannot be taken without seriously 
handicapping their operations in every 
field of their endeavor. 

It is understood that proposed legis 
lation will be presented for the con- 
sideration of Congress as soon as the 
session opens. If it follows the line of 
that last year it will provide for an 
increase in the percentages of grades 
over those contained in Section 4-) of 
the National Defense Act. 

Those who are interested in the mat- 
ter will do well to get in touch with 
their representatives in Congress and 
bring the seriousness of the matter to 
their attention in a personal way be 
fore the session convenes. It is a mat- 
ter of creating a demand for legis|a‘ ion 
to correct the existing situation an! it 
is going to take the combined efforts 
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very one that is affected by the 
tage. 
very member of Congress is vitally 
ested in the activities of the Na- 
| Guard, the Organized Reserves 
the R. O. T. C. in his home dis- 
A personal interview by the au- 
ties conducting these activities is 
only a proper but most effective 
of presenting the needs of these 
vices to the legislation of the coun- 
and enlisting their support for the 
sure when it comes up for consid- 


t10on, 
* * * 


Che hills of West Virginia are noted for 
their steepness. A tourist from some Western 
State was driving along one day when he 

ime upon a man struggling in the road just 
ihead of the car. The driver stopped the 
car and helped the native to his feet. 

“What's the matter my good friend, an 

tomobile hit you?” inquired the tourist. 

“Hell, no!’ replied the native, pointing to 
. cornfield above the road. “This makes the 
third time I’ve fell out of that there corn 
patch this year.”—Judge. 


* cam . 
Our Language 


HAT are the thoughts of the 
foreigner who is studying the 
English language when he en- 
counters this little contribution to our 
literature ; 
A tree toad loved a she toad 
That lived in a tree; 
She was a 3-toed tree toad, 
But a 2-toed tree toad was he, 
The 2-toed tree toad tried to win 
The she toad’s friendly nod; 
For the 2-toed tree toad loved the 
ground , 
That the 3-toed tree toad trod; 
But vainly the 2-toed tree toad tried— 
He couldn’t please her whim; 
In her tree toad bower, with her V-toe 
power, 
The she toad vetoed him. 
—The Van Raalte Vanguard. 
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M. O. W. W. Convention 


XTENSIVE arrangements are 
J being made for the 1923 Con- 
Gee) vention of the Military Order 
ot the World War to be held at Wash- 
ington on October 4, 5, and 6. Com- 
mittees have been appointed and 
charged with the handling of the 
various features to be provided for the 
oceasion. Convention Headquarters 
will be at the Willard Hotel. 

This convention will mark another 
milestone in the progress of the Order. 
The past year may be looked back upon 
as one of success in that thousands of 
those who are eligible for membership, 
have come into the order and are taking 
wn active interest in 
actions. 


its affairs and 
The goal of the Order 100,000 


-members before 1930 will surely be 


reached if the good work is continued. 


Chapters are being organized here, 
5 = 


there and everywhere. Those already 


in existence are being steadily ex- 


panded by the 


members. 


addition of new 


When it is realized that this great 
order must be to the Veterans of the 
World War, what the Loyal Legion has 
been to the Veterans of the Civil War 
throughout the years, those who are 
eligible for membership will come in 
and participate in the great work that 
it is sponsoring. 


Jake was a worthless and improvident fel- 
low. One day he said to the local grocer: 
“I gotta have a sack o’ flour; I’m all out, 
an’ my family is starvin’.” 

™AIl right, Jake,” said the grocer. “If you 
need a satk of flour and have no money to 
buy it with, we'll give you a sack. But, see 
here, Jake, there’s a circus coming to town 
in a few days, and if I give you a sack of 
flour, are you sure you won't sell it and take 
your family to the circus?” 

“Oh, no,” said Jake, “I got the circus 
money saved up already.”—Progressive Gro. 
cer. 
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Americanism 


HE following extracts are from 
the speech of the Secretary of 
War delivered to the Alumni 
oi Brown University following the An- 
nual Commencement exercises at Provi- 
dence on June 20, 1923. 

They sound a note of true American- 
ism that should be taken to heart by 
all Americans. 


We appear over-blessed in the num- 
ber of our people who dash madly about 
trying to prescribe remedies for every 
ill to which civilization is heir, firmly 
convineed that they possess the one 
and only cure, and entirely willing to 
apply their untried destructive reme- 
dies in the hope that out of the havoc 
will come a wondrous creation. They 
would take all power and authority 
from those who now exercise it and 
trust that fautomatically or through 
some benign influence there will ap- 
pear an order of society which will 
please and satisfy everyone. It does 
not seem to occur to these ardent ad- 
vocates that the new order they estab- 
lish is also certain to find its critics 
and that progress and advancement 
ean be made only by the slow, tedious 
and well-tried methods which have ever 
produced progress in the world. 

a 7. * * * 

The United States today has a 
smaller army than any of the larger 
powers of the world and in proportion 
to its population and wealth it has the 
smallest army in the world. Armed con- 
flict and rivalry in the world at present 
are such that there was never a period 
when the future possessed so many pos- 
sibilities of disaster. Yet there are 
Americans—and I believe that some of 
them at least are honest in their views 
—who would have us disarm and dis- 
band our military forces in order to 
furnish the world a good example. 
Only one kind of disarmament will 
ever occur in the world in our genera- 
tion or those which follow—that is, 
the universal and simultaneous dis- 
armament of every world power. In 





ee 


order to preserve order within oy, 
own borders we require the services of 


policemen, sheriffs, and constables 
greater in number than our Regular 
Army. Surely we cannot place greater 
trust in citizens of foreign nations thay 
we do in our own. We need not fear 


militarism in this country. We are 
peace loving people who so love peace 
we are willing to fight for it if neces. 
sary. We can raise millions of men 
for the defense of our land, but Amer. 
ica has never called a citizen to the 
colors to take up arms in a war of ag. 
gression, and it never will. 

The point I have endeavored to em. 
phasize in my remarks to you is that 
we cannot with safety to ourselves de- 
part from the system of government 
we inherited from our forefathers. 
They did not establish an actual democ- 
racy and it was not their intention nor 
desire to do so. They created a repre- 
sentative democracy. That is the form 
of our government today and it en- 
ables our citizenship to select the best 
available talent to represent it in its 
legislative bodies and to conduct its 
governmental affairs. The principle of 
representative control is seen in every 
phase of our national and commercial! 
life. The stockholders of a corporation 
are not competent to manage the af- 
fairs of that corporation. They do not 
attempt to do so, but select trained 
men for that purpose who, in turn, em- 
ploy trained experts to conduct the 
ectual operations. Our government is 
the best which man has devised. In 
conception it approaches most nearly 
the ideal of all social organization. |t 
is not perfect. No form of human or- 
ganization is without imperfections 
and we cannot expect any form of 
government created by man to be free 
from the frailties and flaws we find in 
humanity. Our system of government 
guarantees to the citizen the only true 
democracy in the world today—‘‘ Self 
determination of the whole community 
by means of the rule of the representa- 
tive majority.’’ My closing word is 
one of appeal. Do not be swept off 
your feet by the agitators of your ‘ay. 
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your government—you will find 
resting and profitable—and be 
red to resist all ill-conceived and 
-ised innovations in Government. 


Grier Hibben. of Princeton, furnished 
selling text when he said to his gredu- 
students, “The only fear I have for you 


ast your own hearts fail you because of 


Most men who fail, fail because fear keeps 
from making decisions, prevents them 
doing the hard job first. 


Intercollegiate War Game 


OST intercollegiate activities are 
designed to employ in the main, 
(ey) those portions of the anatomy 
which lie south of the adenoidal 
Only in chess and debating con- 
tests are the faculties situated to the 
north of the soft palate called upon for 
most of the work. 

Unfortunately for the standing of 
military training as an educational as- 

faculty see only 
the spectacular or eye-wash features. 
Our military field days are designed to 
show physical development principally. 

Here is a new departure. 

As far as is known, the first Inter- 
collegiate War Game was held on May 
16 last, at Lehigh University be- 
tween a four-man team representing 
Gettysburg College and one represent- 
ing Lehigh. 

The problem was written by Capt. 
E. S. Dollarhide, on duty at Lafayette 
College. It was staged on the B.-H. 
Relief Map and consisted of the meet- 
ing engagement of two platoons, each 
acting as advance party of an advance 
euard. Captain Dollarhide was to 
function as umpire but was ordered 
to be at Camp Meade on the day of 
the contest. No substitute being ob- 
tainable, a stenographer took down 
everything the contestants said. A 


area. 


transcript of the notes was sent to 
Captain Dollarhide. He rendered a 
decision in favor of Gettysburg. 

This was an experiment which offers 
great possibilities. The fact that the 
course in Tactics is to terminate in a 
War Game with the college’s ‘‘most 
hated rival’’ will spur men to greater 
efforts. 

This particular match was held on 
the day of the annual Scabbard and 
Blade banquet at Lehigh, at which 
banquet the Gettysburg team and P. 
M. S. & T. were guests. Afterwards 
they motored the 140 miles back w 
Gettysburg—arriving at daybreak, but 
still full of enthusiasm. 

* > * 


The preacher had given a little boy ten 
cents every Sunday to keep his grandfather 
awake during the sermon. 

The boy was faithful for three Sundays, 
but the fourth he let his grandfather sleep. 

“Didn’t I tell you that I would give you 
a dime every Sunday to keep your grand- 
father awake?” asked the preacher. 

“Yes,” replied the boy, “but grandpa gives 
me a quarter to let him sleep.”—Oteen Echo. 


Proficiency Records 


LOT of attention is being given 

these days to the matter of the 

mee proficiency rating of the soldier 
in accordance with the minimum speci- 
fications that were sent out from the 
office of the Chief of Infantry some 
time ago. A number of schemes have 
been designed to help the overworked 
company commander keep proficiency 
test records to determine at a glance 
just the subjects that each soldier 
of his command has qualified in. 
The best plan that has come to our 
notice is one devised by Capt. Hugh 
Barclay, 34th Infantry. It consists of 
a sheet for each man that contains a 
transcript from the Service record cov- 
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ering certain points that the company 
commander is continually called upon 
to supply. Then follows in a double 
column the subjects that the soldier 
must qualify in and pass the final test. 
Opposite each of these subjects is a 
square in which may be recorded from 
time to time the soldier’s degree of 
training in each subject. The record 
is kept in the same manner as progress 
is accounted for on the blank form in 
Rifle Marksmanship by placing small 
X’s in the square to indicate the de- 
gree of proficiency attained. The forms 
are mounted on a Shannon file or as- 
sembled in any convenient manner. 
The system is simplicity itself. The 
company commander may record the 
results of tests of members of his com- 
pany in a few minutes time and has 
before him always a live record of just 
how each man has progressed. The 
soldier’s name is placed at the bottom 
of the sheet to facilitate handling the 
record sheets. It is understood that 
the U. 8. Infantry Association contem- 
plates turning out these record sheets 
in sets of 100 each and properly 
mounted on a Shannon file ready for 
use in the company orderly room. It 
will fill a long felt need in the service 
and will meet with a hearty reception. 


An elementary school in one of the suburbs 
was visited one day by an important educa- 
tional authority, who proceeded, as was his 
custom, to cross-examine the pupils. 

Question after question he put to the boys 
and was delighted with the results. 

“Well,” said the visitor at last, “is there 
any boy here who would like to ask some- 
thing?” 

He looked about, and at last saw a small 
boy at the back with his hand up. 

“Yes, my boy, what is it?” he asked im- 
dulgently. 

“Please, sir,” came a tired voice, “what 
time does your train leave?”—Los Angeles 
Times. 


Physical Efficiency Tests 


T will be interesting to noice the 
results of the physical effi en.y 
tests that have been cond .eted 

at the Army training centers this s\n. 
mer. Every candidate of both the 
R. O. T. C. and C. M. T. C. Camps has 
been required to undergo the four tests 
prescribed—100-yard dash, horizonta| 
bar vaulting, broad jump and running 
high jump—and from the results th, 
percentage of each camp will be cal 
culated. By combining all the figures 
thus obtained the physical efficiency of 
this group of young men will be ar. 
rived at. By taking into consideration 
the figures obtained from educational 
institutions throughout the country 
and combining all of this mass of data 
together it is expected to finally obtain 
a rating for the United States. 

The tests of the cadets at the Mili- 
tary Academy this summer serve to 
show what may be accomplished by sys- 
tematized and supervised athletics such 
as is carried on at West Point. Th 
rating attained by this entire student 
body. based on the college standard is 
“*excellent,’’ with a total average of 
81.7 per cent. 


“Have you ever heard of a machine that 
tells when a man is lying?” 
“Sure,” replied his companion. 
“Have you ever seen one?” 
“See one every day. Matter of fact I mar- 
ried one.” 
* * «@ 


Army and Navy Club—New York 
T IRTY-EIGHT years ago a 


small group of enthusiastic and 

courageous men visualized th 
benefits of a service club in New \ ork 
City. Since then, they and their suc 
eessors have struggled to achiev an 
organization which would not 01\) 
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ic local accommodations but carry 
| program of national scope and 
ficanece. 
adually the club expanded from 
‘st small rooms, and as it increased 
membership and its premises, its 
‘nfuenee and power for public service 
greater. Distinguished guests 
| abroad were entertained by the 
club and prominent officers of the mili- 
tary service of the country frequently 
made addresses on topics of interest. 
Shortly prior to the World War, the 
club, under the leadership of its Presi- 
nt, Maj. Gen. Leonard Wood, took 
a prominent part in the Preparedness 
Campaign, out of which grew the Citi- 
zens’ Training Camps. During the War 
despite the absence of many members 
in military service, the club, through 
is Liberty Loan Committee, sold $1,- 
760,850.00 worth of bonds. 

As a result of the War, the member- 
ship in 1919 began to grow. Broadened 
by their experiences, the members de- 
termined to perpetuate the memory of 
the officers who died in the service by 
dedicating to them the proposed new 
clubhouse and to keep alive the spirit 
that had animated them while living 
by the founding of a national organiza- 
tion based on the highest patriotic 
motives and directed by men of nation- 
wide prominence and reputation. 

The objective of years of effort has 
Leen achieved. The club now possesses 
the clubhouse it desired and the Army 
and Navy Institute, the organization 
through which the elub’s future plans 
can be carried out, has been organized 
ond is funetioning. 

Through the Army and Navy Insti- 
tute the elub has assumed the im- 
portant task of encouraging, teaching, 
and promoting patriotism, loyal citi- 


zenship and national defense. The re- 
gents of the University of the State of 
New York have granted a Charter to 
the Army and Navy Institute as an 
educational Institution for this pur 
pose and several well-attended lectures 
have already been held. The Institute 
has obtained detailed data concerning 
the officers who died during the war 
in the form of about three thousand 
memorial records which will be pre 
served in permanent form in the Army 
and Navy Club of America. 

The club oceupies a modern six-story 
building splendidly located on Central 
Park South (West 59th Street) New 
York City, commanding a wide view 
of Central Park. The club house con- 
tains the following accommodations— 
ladies’ reception room, lounge, restau- 
rant, breakfast room, grill, bowling 
alleys, billiard room, library, card 
room, writing room, private dining 
and meeting rooms, and approximately 
forty sleeping rooms which can accom. 
modate daily about ninety members. 

The restaurant is open from 7 a. m. 
to midnight and a la carte and table 
d’hote meals are available at a very 
moderate rate. Members may extend 
privileges of the club to guests and may 
also obtain privileges of the restaurant 
and the ladies’ reception room for their 
feminine relatives. 

During the year many entertain- 
ments are held such as dinner dances, 
smokers and concerts. Official recep- 
tions for distinguished visitors are also 
held and in the past the club has en- 
tertained Marshal Foch, Marshal Jof- 
fre, Marshal French, General Jacques 
and diplomatic, consular and military 
representatives of Great Britain, Italy, 
France, Japan, Poland, Belgium, Rou- 
mania, Czechoslovakia and the King- 
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dom of the Serbs, Croats and Slovenes. 

Prominent organizations use the club 
for their functions and among them 
are the Allied Patriotic Societies, So- 
ciety of American Wars, Daughters of 
the Cincinnati, 27th Division, 61st 
Cavalry Division, National Security 
League, Squadron A, Military Order of 
Foreign Wars and Military Order of 
the World War, ete. 

Through the courtesy of various 
country clubs, arrangements have been 
made by which guest privileges are ex- 
tended to members of the Army and 
Navy Club. These facilities at the 
present time consist of two excellent 
golf courses on Long Island, surf bath- 
ing facilities at Long Beach, and the 
use of two country club restaurants. 

The present membership of the club 
is over thirty-two hundred and its fa- 
cilities are such as to permit an in- 
crease of membership to four thousand 
for the benefit of officers eligible under 
its regulations. Officers of the Regular 
Army, Navy, Marine Corps or Coast 
Guard in active service or upon the re- 
tired list are eligible subject to pay- 
ment of an entrance fee of $10 and 
annual dues of the same amount. The 
dues are the same whether these mem- 
bers are stationed within the resident 
district or not. Emergency, Reserve, 
National Guard and Naval Militia Offi- 
cers are eligible under other regula- 
tions and the membership is about 


equally divided between these two . 


classifications. 


The present officers of the club are: 

President: Col. Franklin Q. Brown, 
Q. M. R. C. 

Vice Presidents: Brig. Gen. William 
Weigel, U. S. A., ard Col. George C. 
Reid, U. 8S. M. C. 

Secretary and Treasurer: Maj. L. A. 
Sigaud, M. I. O. R. C. 


3d Corps Area R. O. T. C. Camp 
FTER a most successfu! six 
weeks’ period of training the 
wee, Third Corps Area R. 0. 7. ©. 





Camp was concluded at Camp Meade. 
Md., Wednesday, and the cadets de. 
parted for their respective homes. 

Col. G. L. Townsend, who has been 
the P. M. S. and T. at St. Johns’ (Col. 
lege at Annapolis, commanded the 
camp and had as his able assistants 
practically all of the officers on duty 
with the educational institutions in the 
Corps Area. Many of these are recent 
graduates of the big Infantry School 
at Fort Benning who have brought the 
results of the training there with them 
and in this lies the secret of success. 
These men ‘‘know their stuff’’ and how 
to put it over in the way that it regis- 
ters best. 

A reasonable part of the work this 
year was based upon the competitive 
idea which greatly stimulated the ef- 
forts of the candidates in many lines of 
endeavor. The long line of successful 
competitors who stood beside the 
Deputy Chief of Staff of the Army on 
Monday afternoon and watched the 
whole command pass in review before 
them must have had thrills that come 
into the lives of few boys of their age 
and station in life. 

One of the most interesting features 
of the training period was the series 
of Infantry demonstrations put on by 
the men of the 12th and 34th regiments 
who had been specially trained for the 
work by Capt. Francis J. Heraty, 12th 
Infantry. This consisted of tactical 
demonstration of the operations of In- 
fantry scouts in the various activities 
that fall to their lot; the operations of 
the Infantry squad, section and pla- 
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ti the operation of a war strength 
eopany in the various subjects in- 
eluded within the domain of minor tac- 
ties and the operations of the Infantry 
battalion in attack and defense accom- 
panied and supported by all the weap- 
ons and the accessories of an Infantry 
operation—artillery, aeroplanes, gas, 
etc, 

Capt. George A. Monagon, who is on 
duty at Western Maryland had direc- 
tion of the target practice of the can- 
didates and the range work, consider- 
ing the preliminary training that many 
of the boys had had, was satisfactory. 
It is to be noted that rapid fire on the 
“A”? target trims down target prac- 
tice scores considerably from what they 
ordinarily are on the ‘‘D’’ target. 

Those candidates of the senior group 
who completed their R. O. T. C. course 
at the camp and qualified were handed 
their commissions in the Officers Re- 
serve Corps by General Hines at the 
big review Monday afternoon. Those 
who had not reached the age of 21 will 
be given certificates of eligibility en- 
titling them to a commission when they 
reach the required age. 

More than 70 from the Corps Area 
enrolled in the basic course and con- 
sidering that this is a purely voluntary 
proposition and that the boys get only 
a short trip out to Camp Meade, this 
is considered as well as could be ex- 
pected under the circumstances. 

The course this year in minor tactics 
was especially good. Each problem 
followed the splendid demonstration 
in that particular subject and the can- 
didate was able to grasp the funda- 
mentals in good shape. 

Following the review Monday, Gen- 
erel Fiske expressed himself as very 
much pleased with the work that had 


been accomplished, congratulated the 
candidates, and thanked them for the 
loyal support and cooperation that they 
had given him in every phase of the 
work. 

Thus another 3d Corps Area R. O. 
T. C. year passes into history. 

es, a 

When that brilliant genius, Tom Reed, was 
in Congress and speaker of the House, he 
ruled that body like a despotic monarch. On 
one occasion, when a very important bill was 
soon to come up, a number of the Republican 
congressmen were out of the city. Reed sent 
telegrams right and left, summoning them to 
return with all possible haste. One congress- 
man, who was at his home, sent this telegram: 

“Can’t possibly come. Wash-out on the 
line.” 

Reed flashed back at him— 

“Never mind that. Buy a new shirt and 
come right along.” 


* * . 
An Acknowledgement 
N page 229 of the August num- 
ber of the Inrantry JOURNAL 
ma 6Wwe published an item under the 
title ‘‘Quick Helps for Busy Men.’’ 
Through inadvertance we failed to 
eredit the source from which this ex- 
cellent material came. It was from 
Bulletin No. 11, Headquarters 6th 
Corps Area which was prepared bv 
Col. Frank D. Ely, Infantry, who is 
in charge of Reserve Officers Affairs. 
* * * 


At a transfer station a man was waiting 
patiently for a street car, when a woman, 
highly excited, rushed up to him and cried: 
“Are you the man here?” 

“I don’t understand,” he said. 

“Are you the man here?” she repeated. 

“No, madam,” he said, concealing a smile. 
“The man here is that man over there.”— 
Capper’s Farmer. 

* * @ 


Lefax (Leaf + Facts) 
HE attention of our readers is 
specially invited to the Lefax 
Rm advertisement on page 4F of 
this number of the INFANTRY JOURNAL. 
Our book department has secured the 
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distributing agency for this nationally 
known product and has made up a 
special combination filler that is par- 
ticularly suited to the requirements of 
officers of the Army. 

Those who have adopted the Lefax 
system of an officer’s note book are 
specially pleased with the results and 
it is highly recommended to our 
readers. 

The book department is equipped to 
handle your requirements along the 
line with dispatch. 

* . * 


Mamma—“How are you getting along in 
school, Johnny?” 

Johnny—*“Fine, mamma, we are learning 
the dums table and have lots of gozinta ex- 
amples ?”’ 

Mamma—*“What on earth are they teach- 
ing you?” 

Johnny—“*Well, teacher says, ‘two dums 
two is four and three dums two is six and 
we have strings of ’xamples like that then we 
have four gozinta eight twice and four goz- 
inta twelve three times. Didn’t you have 
that when you went to school?” 


Visiting Cards in Correct Form 
VEN so small a thing as a visit- 
ing card reflects one’s per- 
sonality and custom has placed 
the seal of approval on certain forms. 
The size is fixed within rather definite 
limits and all ornate lettering is taboo. 
The dimensions of the gentleman’s 
card make impracticable the spelling 
out of names in full when they are very 
long though it is desirable always to 
spell out the Christian name by which 
one is called by his intimates. Many 
engravers till cling to the antiquated 
eustom of spelling out military titles 
in full, though they abbreviate ‘‘Mr.’’ 
Mrs. Emily Post in her standard work 
cn ‘* Etiquette’’ says that military titles 
should be abbreviated, and we agree 
with her. It is always done in print. 





and there is no logical reaso: for , 
different practice in engraving except 
in the rare cases where the sirname 
alone is used. We properly spcak o 
Colonel Winthrop, but should ¢:graye 
the name Cok Gerald A. Winthrop, or 
if the middle name be not too long, we 
can spell it out also. 

In the case of subalterns, seyera| 
different forms are permissible. T) 
visiting card is purely a social con. 
venience and not a military require. 
ment. A subaltern, like a civilian, j; 
addressed as Mr., and it is proper to 
engrave his card this way, with the 
addition of his arm of service, as 

Mr. Boyp Drake Parken, 
UNITED STATES INFANTRY. 
He may, if he choose, have it read 
Lisut. Boyp Drake Parker, 
UNITED STATES INFANTRY. 

Some officers have their cards read 

simply 
Boyp Drake Parker, 
UNITED STATES INFANTRY 

While this is all right for a business 
card, we do not like it for social usage, 
nor do we like to add the rank below, 
as 

Boyp Drake Parker, 
First LIEUTENANT, INFANTRY, 
UNITED STATES ARMY. 

This practice crowds the lettering on 
the card, and means the expense o! a 
riew plate every time a promotion 
comes along. A joint card of husband 
and wife is almost a necessity and here 
too the desirability of abbreviation is 
apparent. It is almost impossible t 
get the words 

LigvTeNaNtT COLONEL AND  \iks 
JAMES ANDREW BoypD’ 


on one line, whereas by abbrev'::'!ng 





wt 
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er’s title just as the wife’s is best for Christmas cards, or where ex- 
e a clear compact line. pense is an item, for wedding invita- 
r. COL. AND Mrs. JAMES ANDREW BoD tions and announcements. 
e is a further economy also in The problems of the military en- 
» such a plate beeause from it, 8taver are somewhat more complicated 
n strike off eards for the wife than those of the commercial house, be- 
omitting her husband’s title. cause of the many titles, arms of the 
in the seleetion of styles of lettering service, regiments, Reserve Corps, Na- 
siderable choice is permissible. tional Guard organizations, and so on, 
ly the most generally selected is but all the recommendations of the 
we call the shaded modified Engraving Department of the Infantry 
n, or shaded block as some en- Association are based on simplicity as 
rs designate it, the keynote, the omission of unneces- 
Capt. Drake Parker Boyd sary designations, and abbreviation of 
Chen there are the Gothic, or plain titles. There is one good thing, how- 
letter without spurs, the black Roman, Ver, about our recommendations. 
old English and shaded old English. They are made when asked only, and 
The English seript is still used by not insisted upon if our customer has 
some and is good form but we like it made up his own mind in advance 


D 


Still At It 

Minneapolis and St. Paul are still 
at it. Something must be done about 
these two towns. This one comes from 
St. Paul. 

A Minneapolis man drifted into the 
sister city, looked superciliously at a 
fruiterer’s display, picked up a big 
melon and asked with a sneer : 

“*Is this the largest apple you have 
in St. Paul?’’ 

**Hey!’’ bellowed the proprietor. 
**Put that grape down!’’ 








i lig 


li me, 





Popularizing the National 
Guard 

F the National Guard units located 

in large cities can make a go of the 
community interest and cooperation 
of the people in the organization 
surely those located in the smaller 
towns throughout the country should 
experience no difficulties along these 
lines. 

In most instances it is a question of 
the National Guard organization mak- 
ing the necessary effort to get closer 
to the community and enlisting the 
support and cooperation that it should 
have. 

There is no doubt but that a com- 
pany of organized and disciplined 
men is a great asset to any town but 
in some cases must be demonstrated 
to awaken the people to that fact. 
Many units have met with great suc- 
cess, others have only medium support 
and some have none. The ways and 
means that have proved successful 
are here listed with the hope that they 
may be found available in other 
places. 

The leading newspaper of a thriv- 
ing city in Georgia devotes a page 
each Wednesday to the activities of 
the local National Guard organization. 
The copy is prepared by one of the 
officers and much publicity for the or- 
ganization is gained. The newspaper 
people find that the page is well read 
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and is gradually attracting new cir. 
culation and advertisers. Any editor 
that can be shown that these two ele. 
ments may be the result of a Nationa! 
Guard page will be glad to go in for 
the proposition. It is merely a matter 
of producing snappy readable stuff t 
make the thing a go. 

Out in Indiana last summer , 
violent windstorm demolished a sec. 
tion of the town. The local National 
Guard company of a neighboring town 
was rushed to the scene of the disaster 
and had the situation well in hand in 
only a few minutes. There was an 
orderly and systematic relief organ- 
ized for the sufferers and the reputa- 
tion of the National Guard in that 
whole section was made overnight. 

Officers commanding units can keep 
in touch with the police and fire de- 
partments of their town and let it bx 
known that the men of the company 
are ready at any time to turn out for 
a call where their services are re- 
quired. Soon the people will become 
aware of this fact. Should the op- 
portunity come and the National 
Guard render a service the position 
of the unit is assured for a long time 
to come. 

In other towns the National Guard 
organizations turn out for all parades, 
celebrations and other events that 
take place. Those who take advant- 
age of such opportunities are usually 
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the ; who are willing to put in a 
little oxtra work on uniforms and 
equipment in order to have them put 
up a neat, snappy appearance. A few 
; and community doings soon 
puts the company on its feet and wins 
for it a permanent place in the hearts 
of the people. 

At other places various plans are in 
operation for keeping up interest and 
demanding support. These include 
the honorary membership in the or- 


para 


ganization of the leading citizens of 
the town. The staging of boxing 
bouts in the National Guard Armory, 
and this has been found to be most 
effective if the sport is kept clean 
and wholesome. Participation in the 
doings of the business men’s clubs of 
the town—the Rotary and Kiwanis 
Clubs especially have been found to 
be the most thoroughly interested. 
The small town people devote a lot of 
time and effort to their churches. 
Here is where the National Guard or- 
ganization has another opportunity to 
make good. March the company to 
church occasionally. It will help out 
a lot. The organization of a junior 
unit in the company where the 
youngsters may get a little taste of 
the military. They like it and the 
parents become more and more in- 
terested in what the boys are doing. 

In some places the National Guard 
Company maintains a permanent 
camp throughout the summer, located 
at some attractive place where they 
can go for the week end. An invita- 
tion to the camp will be appreciated 
by some business men who have noth- 
ing to do but lay around the house 
over Sunday. They would be de- 
lighted with a day in the great out- 


doors and to have a good square meal 
of army beans and stew. When it 
comes to a matter of financial support 
for the company these same fellows 
will be found in the front ranks. 

If the officers will look around their 
own locality and size up the situation 
they will find that there are many 
things they can do to popularize the 
organization with the people of the 
community. And once the interest 
and support is gotten they will find it 
well worth all the effort they have 
expended on it. 


® 


New York Recruiting Contest 
HE New York National Guard au- 
thorities report most gratifying 
results from their State-wide recruit- 
ing campaign ending June 15, last. 
This campaign lasted for about three 
months and when it closed some 1,858 
new members had been received into 
the New York National 
ganizations. 
totaling $1,140.00 
awarded to the individuals 
sible for the largest number of. re- 
eruits, the first prize of $200.00 being 
gathered in by Peter J. 
Kuhl, Service 104th Field 
Artillery ; while the second prize went 
to Sergeant Kellogg Blake Moore, 
Troop D, 101st Cavalry. Sergeant F. 
A. Hoeferlin, 104th Wagon Company, 
27th Division Train, pulled down a 
reward of $100.00 and the highest In- 
fantryman, First Sergeant Leon 
Lomax, Company B, 369th Infantry, 
walked away with the fourth prize of 
$75.00. The original amount set aside 
for prizes was $1,000.00 but the extra 
$140.00 was added so as to give a 


Guard or- 


Prizes were 


respon- 


Corporal 
Battery, 
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prize of $10.00 to every one who 
brought in seven recruits. 

The Adjutant General of New York, 
through Capt. William J. Mangine, in 
Charge of the State Recruiting 
Bureau, advises the JouRNAL as follows 
concerning this very successful drive : 


The chief motive behind this cam- 
paign was to drive home to those 
directly confronted with the problem 
of recruiting the inestimable value of 
securing new members through the 
most reliable agency, i. e., ‘‘personal 
solicitation.’’ This method of re- 
cruiting was given preference over 
methods used in many past endeavors, 
such as appealing to the patriotism of 
the community; canvassing large in- 
dustrial concerns, churches, ete.; pay- 
ing for advertising; or establishing 
social and welfare clubs where 
smokers and dances could be held. 

Practical experience has taught that 
in the majority of cases the results 
produced by the methods just out- 
lined are not commensurate with the 
efforts put forth. It is believed that 
the bonafide results from the cam- 
paign just closed will more than 
justify the reliance we place upon the 
personal approach method of obtain- 
ing recruits. 

Campaigns along similar lines are 
contemplated.in the future. 

Newspaper publicity throughout 
the State at all times during the cam- 
paign has been most generous and 
served as an excellent liaison between 
the National Guard and the public, 
disseminating timely items of news 
value of general importance pertain- 
ing thereto. Proudly, this can also be 
said of the various military publica- 
tions, in particular the Inrantry Jour- 
NAL, which gratuitously gave column 
upon column of space for the best in- 
terests of the cause. This, indeed, 
speaks very highly for the regular 
establishment and exemplifies beyond 
all question the ‘‘one army’’ spirit 
which exists in New York State. 


The INFANTRY JOURNAL regr: ‘ts +} 
the report of this campaign 
received in time to be publi 
our August number. We should als 
have been glad to publish the pictures 
of the winning contestants but th 
arrangement under which this De. 
partmént is conducted, did not perm; 
this. 


at 
ld 


was not 
ed in 


® 


Modification of Tables of 
Organization 

UE to a more or less genera! mis. 

reading of paragraph 110, N. ¢ 
Regs. as amended in Changes 3, March 
22, 1923, the Secretary of War has 
authorized a modification of the ey 
rolled strength requirements for Na. 
tional Guard units which will permit 
companies with actual enrolled 
strengths of as low as 50 men, to at 
tend encampments and to receive fed. 
eral pay therefor up to October 1, 
1923. 

This modification carries a provis 
that the’ officers of those companies 
having a prescribed maintenance 
strength of 65, but which enrol! less 
than 59 men, cannot attend camp with 
an enlisted attendance of less than 36. 

The modification is retroactive to 
April 1, 1923, and expires on Septem. 
ber 30, next. It applies to bot! 
armory drill and encampment pay be 
tween the dates indicated. 


® 
39th Division Becomes the 31st 


Division 


T the request of the authoritivs of 
Alabama, Louisiana, Mississippi 
and Florida and upon the recommen- 
dation of the Fourth Corps Area 
Headquarters, the Secretary of War 


and 


in 1 


wol 





National Guar 





orized the National Guard or- 

on heretofore designated as 

| Infantry Division, to change 
cnation to 31st Division. 

reconstitution of the 31st Di- 

was authorized by the Secre- 

War on the recommendation 

joint board of National Guard 
General Staff officers embodied 

r report of January 23, 1923. 
It was specified that this change 
would be made if the organization 
commanders concerned approved of 
it. After some months of negotiation, 
an agreement was reached among all 
of the States concerned. 

As a consequence of the change in 
the divisional designation it will be 
necessary for a number of the subord- 
inate units now organized to adopt 
new designations. Only one infantry 
regiment, however, is effected, viz., 
the 154th Infantry in Florida, which 
will probably adopt the numeral 
‘124.’ the A. E. F. designation of 
the Florida Infantry units. 

The change in the divisional desig- 
nation is effective July 1, 1923, and 
changes in the component units will 
be announced as soon as recommen- 
dations have been received from the 
Fourth Corps Area. 


® 
Report on a N. G. Company’ 


HE following is the resume of a 
report from a staff officer to the 
Commanding Officer, 145th Infantry: 
Pursuant to instructions contained 
in R. 8. O. 45, July 10, 1923, I paid 
a visit of inspection to Company... 
at , this date. 
On my arrival at the armory at 7 :55 


of t 
and 


in Ul 
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p. m., I found the company assembled. 
Formation and roll call were executed 
in my presence at 8:00 p. m. The 
promptness of formation, the steadi- 
ness of the men in ranks and their 
general appearance showed good dis- 
cipline and appreciation of military 
requirements. The uniforms were ex- 
ceptionally well fitting and clean and 
the equipment was clean and unfaded. 

The men answered their names in a 
clear voice and when counting off 
called their numbers in cadence and 
distinctly. After receiving the com- 
pany from the First Sergeant the 
company commander turned it over to 
the First Lieutenant, who divided it 
into several sections different 
classes of instruction. Squads and 
parties so detailed moved off and com- 
menced work without any delay and 
there was a noticeably keen and alert 
attitude on the part of the men 
throughout the evening’s instruction. 
The subjects being covered that night 
were—the automatic rifle, sighting 
and aiming drills and shelter tent 
pitching. I questioned the corporal 
who was instructing the automatic 
rifle class and found him to be well 
up in his subject and having a very 
fair understanding of the functioning 
of the weapon and its uses in combat. 
He demonstrated his knowledge of 
stripping and assembling and nomen- 
elature, care and cleaning; was able 
to replace the extractor without 
stripping any part of the rifle and to 
replace the firing pin by removing the 
trigger guard only. 

Sighting and aiming exercises were 
carried out in accordance with Rifle 
Marksmanship and the instructors ap- 
peared to be well acquainted with the 
subject and able to hold the interest 
of their class. No standing around 
or time killing was observed and the 
men appeared to be really interested 
in the instruction. 

Shelter tent pitching was conducted 


for 





‘The designation of the company concerned has been withheld, but the conditions 
described are exaetly as found by the inspecting officer and reported by him to the 


regimental commander. 
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on the lawn outside the armory under 
an experienced sergeant. Most of the 
men in this class had never before 
handled a shelter tent but as speed 
was not stressed and the movements 
of both front and rear rank men were 
carefully explained and demonstrated, 
they were able to absorb the instruc. 
tion with commendable rapidity. 

The general knowledge of funda- 
mentals, in this organization, is above 
average. Military courtesy was very 
much above average and did not ap- 
pear to be at all forced or evident 
only on occasion but to have been in- 
culeated in such a manner that it has 
become habitual. During my visit I 
did not observe a single improper or 
slovenly salute or improper method 
of addressing an officer, the use of the 
third person in the latter case, never 
being ommitted. 

The personnel of this company is 
young and mostly consists of High 
School graduates with a few of nonde- 
script occupation. The bearing of the 
men and their evident pride in the 
uniform and the correctness with 
which it was worn show that the 
ideals of the service have been taught 
in such a manner as to cause them to 
be accepted whole-heartedly. The 
minor details that frequently escape 
attention but reflect upon a command 
showed evidence of good morale. I 
did not observe one man with dusty 
footwear or a button unfastened. 

The high type of enlisted man in 
this organization is due, very largely, 
to the system of selection of recruits 
that is established in the command. 
Recruits are brought before a board 
of the N. C. O.’s of the company who 
discuss his character and habits in 
civil life. After hearing all partic- 
ulars relative to the candidate he is 
voted on and accepted or rejected ac- 
cordingly. By this means only those 
who will become creditable members 
of the organization are admitted and 
the present high standard maintained. 
This system is operated in a locality 
where recruiting is not at all easy ow- 


ing to the very limited supply o 
young men available but resu'is jn , 
better class of recruit and a mop, 
permanent personnel. 

Drill attendance is very good aye 
raging over forty every drill out of , 
total strength of fifty-two; on th, 
night of my visit there were forty 
nine present. Being a small town jy 
a farming community it is difficult ; 
ever obtain the maximum attendane 
as many of the men have long dis. 
tances to travel to and from dril! and 
farm work is being pushed until lat, 
in the evening during this season, 

From conversations with residents 
in the locality I gathered that this 
unit stands very highly in the public 
estimation and that it is well sup. 
ported by various organizations in th 
community and given a prominent 
part in all public events. 

The armory is used exclusively for 
military purposes and is entirely ade 
quate for the needs of a one company 
post. Comfortable and well furnished 
club rooms and offices are provided 
as well as good storage space. Thy 
drill floor is in good condition and 
large enough for the instruction of 
one company. 

Week-end camps are a feature of 
the training in this unit and are well 
attended and have benefited the or 
ganization very much. 

When the present company con- 
mander assumed command the com. 
pany had many undesirable members 
on its roll and was in bad repute in 
the community. He has reorganized 
the company and brought it up to its 
present high standard with very little 
assistance as he has had no officers 
for a long time, owing to lack of 
suitable material, and has now ony 
one officer, who is young and without 
much experience, but who is ‘‘Live’ 
and very enthusiastic. 

The company commander is in bus! 
ness in the town and has many inter- 
ests but has devoted all his leisure te 
the development and training of his 
command. Taking into considerition 
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eulties he faced at the start 

ng a poor command, breaking 
publie prejudice, arousing in- 

ind giving the organization its 

+ status as well as instructing 

h good purpose, it is evident 

is officer has combined enthus- 

‘asm with a great deal of hard and 
well direeted effort. It has been an 
ation and a great pleasure to 
inspect this organization, which very 
close ly approaches a model for Na- 
tional Guard organizations in small 


towns. 
® 


National Guard Would Retain 
Col. Sirmyer 


Ins} 


HE contemplated relief of Col. 

Edgar A. Sirmyer, U. S. A., as 
officer in charge of National Guard 
affairs, 9th Corps Area, and his sub- 
sequent detail to a Field Artillery 
regiment after a course at school, 
says the Oregon Guardsman, is a 
setback to the 41st Division that we 
hope the Chief of Artillery will cir- 
cumvent by appropriate orders. 

No sooner do we get a man, young 
in years and full of constructive ideas, 
as the directing head of the National 
Guard in this corps area than he is 
sacrificed on the altar of some individ- 
ual’s hobby that there is a lonesome 
Field artillery regiment that needs a 
colonel. Colonel Sirmyer is not a field 
artilleryman, and even if he were we 
fail to see the judgment of placing 
him in command of a skeleton regi- 
ment of a few hundred men when he 
is doing such excellent work directing 
the organization of two complete In- 
fantry divisions. 

During his short tour of duty Col- 
onel Sirmyer has done more for the 
general good of the National Guard 
than any other individual. He has 
applied himself to his task with an 
energy that comes only to him who 
is devoted to his work. He has be- 
come personally acquainted with pfac- 
tically every National Guard officer 


in the 9th Corps Area. He has per- 
sonally visited all of us and knows 
our local problems. He is just now 
in a position to do the National 
Guard the most good. 


@ 


Largest National Guard Regiment 
N page 91, July issue of the In- 
FANTRY JOURNAL, you fall into the 
same error that another service paper 
made in crediting the 295th Infantry, 
National Guard, Porto Rico, as being 
the largest National Guard regiment 
in the service, when in fact the 135th 
Infantry, Minnesota National Guard, 
commanded by Col. Erle D. Luce, is 
the largest. The consolidated report 
of the 135th Infantry for the period 
ending June 30 shows a strength of 
62 officers and 1,370 enlisted men. 
The 135th Infantry congratulates 
the 295th Infantry on the excellent 
showing made and trusts they may be 
able, in the next month or so, to claim 
title to the largest regiment in the 
National Guard service—but they will 
have to work hard for it! 
Raurx K. Smita, 
Captain and Adjutant, 
135th Infantry. 


® 


Army Correspondence 


HEN you receive a military com- 

munication that requires a 
reply, what is the first thing you 
think of? 

The correct form of the letter of 
endorsement, of course. 

And the chances are that you have 
nothing at hand that will show you 
the correct form. What happens? 
You lay the letter aside until you can 
hunt up the form. In the press of 
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activities it is overlooked. The re- 
sult is another letter from the same 
source and more paper work. 

In order that officers and clerks in 
the National Guard may have the in- 
formation readily available with re- 
spect to the handling of official cor- 
respondence the Infantry Association 
has had prepared a handy little book- 
let of 52 pages based on Army Regu- 
lations 340-15 in which is contained 
everything that is needed on the sub- 
ject. 

The booklet is now ready for dis- 
tribution and the Book Department 
will be glad to forward a copy to your 
address on receipt of your order to do 
so. 

The price is only 50 cents per copy. 
The title of the booklet is Army Cor- 
respondence. 


® 


Digest of Militia Bureau Circular 
Letters 


He following digest of Circular 
Letters recently issued by the 
Militia Bureau is submitted for the 
convenience of our National Guard 
readers: : 
C. L. No. 56, July 12, 1923—Quotes 
telegram sent by the Militia Bureau 
to the Adjutant General of Iowa, an- 
nouncing that the maintenance 


strengths of certain units are as 
follows: 


Infantry Rifle Company —___ 65 
Infantry Service Company... 50 
Infantry Battalion Headquarters 





Company 17 


The 10 per cent variation below 
unit maintenance strengths author- 
ized under Changes 3, N. G. Regs., 
March 22, 1923, applies to the above 
figures. (See discussion of modifica- 
tion of maintenance strength require- 
ments elsewhere in this number.) 


C. L. No. 57, July 14, 1923— This 
an 8-page letter discussing-the Comp. 
troller’s decision of June 12, w \ere}, 
(among other points establishe|) of 
cers belonging to medical detac) ment, 
ean not, after July 1, 1923, | paiq 
as belonging to organizations. 

This letter rescinds M. B. ( ireylay 
Letter No. 24, 1923, and stipulates 
that on and after July 1, 1923, on} 


those officers belonging to and com. 
manding the following organizations 


will be entitled to the additional q, 
nual compensation of $240.00 author 
ized under the law for organizatio, 
commanders : 


Air Service: 
Corps Air Service 
Observation Sqn. 
Balloon Group 
Service Sqn. 
Balloon Co. 
Balloon Serv. Co. 
Communication Sec. 
Photo See. (all types) 
Cavalry : 
Regiment 
Spee. Troops Cav. Div. 
Machine-gun Sqn. 
Troop, or similar unit (all types 
Infantry : 
Regiment 
Spec. Troops, Inf. Div. 


Company (all types) except 


Bn. Hdars. Co. 


Coast Artillery Corps: 
Coast Defense Command 
Company (har. def.) (all types 
Regiment (A. A.) 
Battery (A. A.) (all types) 
Bn. Hdqrs. Det. & C. T. 
Field Artillery : 
Regiment 
Amm. Train (all types) 
Battery (all types) 
Bn. Hdgrs. Det. & C. T. 
Engineers : 
Regiment 
Auxiliary Bn. 
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zraphieal Bn. 
Battalion, mtd. 
any (all types) 
master Corps: 
Train 
Div. Train 
Div. Train 
ron Train (Corps) 
yon Co. 
cery Co. 
ee Co. 
Trans. Co. 
toreyele Co. 
ld Remount Dep. 
il Department : 
lical Regt. 
mpany (all types) 
Ord. Co. (all types) 
Mil. Police Co. 
Mil. Police Bn. 
Signal Bn. 
Signal Co. or Tp. 
Sep. Bn. or Sqn. (all types) 
Det. Bns. or Sqns. (all types) 
Separate Fort of Fire Commands, 
C. A. C. (harbor-defense). 


Cireular Letter No. 57 also stipu- 
lates that a field officer, captain or 
lieutenant, belonging to an organiza- 
tion, who, beeause of his rank in the 
organization, sueceeds to the com- 
mand of an administrative unit dur- 
ing the absenee of its proper com- 
mander is entitled to receive for the 
period during which he exercises such 
command, additional pay at the rate 
of $240 per year when the pay roll 
bears a proper certificate of the in- 
structor to that effect. 

Circular Letter No. 58, July 16, 
1923— Outlines the position taken by 
the Chief of Finanee, U. S. A., in re- 
gard to the Comptroller’s decision of 
November 21, 1922, as to what con- 
stitutes “‘armory drill pay status.’’ 
The language used by the Chief of 
Finanee is as follows: 

The question involved is what force 
shal! be given to the expression ‘‘in 
an armory drill pay status’’ in the 
decision of the Comptroller General. 


If nothing else were involved this 
expression might be construed as re- 
ferring to that situation of a Nation- 
al Guard officer in which if he par- 
ticipated with his organization in an 
armory drill he would be entitled to 
the armory drill pay. If this were 
the meaning of the expression, the de- 
cision of the Comptroller General 
would be to the effect that the ad- 
ditional or ‘‘command’”’ pay of a cap 
tain would not accrue during any 
period during which the enlisted 
strength of his organization should 
fall below the minimum required for 
Federal recognition. This, however, is 
not the meaning which has been given 
to the Comptroller’s decision by his 
own office. On the other hand, decisions 
dated September 5, 1922, addressed 
to the Secretary of War, appear to in- 
dicate that the expression ‘‘armory 
drill pay status’’ is used as a correla- 
tive of the expression ‘‘full pay 
status’’ so that while a National 
Guard organization is in existence 
and its Federal recognition has not 
been withdrawn, it is always either in 
a full pay status or an armory drill 
pay status for the purposes of ‘‘com- 
mand’’ pay. 

It is therefore held that the ‘‘arm- 
ory drill pay status’’ mentioned is 
distinguished from that of ‘‘full pay 
status’’ under sections 94, 97 and 99 
of the National Defense Act, and’ does 
not refer to the matter of maintain- 
ing the strength of the organization 
or to the number of drills attended 
by the members thereof. Finance Of- 
ficers are authorized to make pay- 
ments of command pay to officers com- 
manding organizations regardless of 
the strength of the organization, if 
otherwise qualified. 


® 


Strike Duty 


REVIEW of the reports rendered 
on the emergency service per- 
formed by the National Guard during 
the past fiscal year brings out the fact 
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that in the Fifth Corps Area the Na- 
tional Guard rendered excellent serv- 
ice toward the maintenance of peace. 
National Guard organizations were 
employed on this duty as follows: In 
Ohio at 7 stations, Indiana—3 stations, 
Kentucky—10 stations. Most of this 
duty was rendered during the coal 
miners’ and railroad shop workers’ 
strikes of last August and Septem- 
ber and the State authorities testify 
uniformly that the results of the Na- 
tional Guard activities were thorough- 
ly satisfactory, these results having 
been the preservation of peace with- 
out loss of life. 

In Kentucky the policy was fol- 
lowed of having a small group of of- 
ficers on duty in various centers as 
observers of strike conditions. It is 
reported that the presence of these 
observers in most cases prevented the 
necessity of sending troops to those 
localities. 


® 


Result of National Guard 
Training 
RONZED by two weeks of vigor- 
ous outdoor life the Oregon 
Guardsmen paraded the streets of 
Portland, showing the splendid re- 
sults of the training period at Camp 
Lewis. Brig. Gen. George A. White 
(the State Adjutant General), has 
built up an organization of civilian 
soldiers of which the State of Oregon 
may justly be proud.—The Orégon 
Veteran. 
‘Fours RIGHT,’’—103d CAVALRY, 
PA. N. @. 

Many of the Pennsylvania National 
Guard organizations are falling into 
line with their own regimental period- 
icals. One of the latest (and huskiest) 
recruits is ‘‘Fours Right’’ published 
by the 103d Cavalry, Pennsylvania 
National Guard at Philadelphia. No. 
3, Vol. 1, of this handsome little 
magazine has just come to our notice 


and we are taken with the 


Litorial 
from which the following is an ©xtrag: 


We Americans are not a militaris; 
people and except in times of hationa) 
emergencies, we are not incline: to 4, 
vote much thought or consideration ; 
the subject of national defense. |; 
therefore believed that comparatively 
few of the citizens of the United States 
are really familiar with the steps tha 
have been taken by the Government }, 
provide this country with a militar 
organization that costs very little 
peace times, but which can be readi}; 
expanded into a huge war machin; 
capable of exerting tremendous power 

This scheme welds into one might 
framework the various defensive or. 
ganizations of America, so that th 
Regulars, National Guard and Reserves 
are not separate units, but are | 
component parts of one Army. Whil 
each one of these component parts has 
its distinctive service to perform, thy 
ultimate mission of all is the success. 
ful and economical defense of o 
country. 

Having, therefore, but one Army, it 
is essential that all parts of it receiv: 
uniform training methods, organization 
and tactics. To accomplish this, th 
War Department has adopted several 
methods by which the Regular Army 
passes along its lessons to the Guard 
and Reserve. 

Of course, the National Guard being 
only semi-active, cannot hope to reac! 
the same stage of efficiency that ha 
been attained by the professional sol 
diers of the Regular Army, but we 
ean, by adopting the proper training 
methods, give our soldiers a thorough 
schooling in the important duties 0! 
their service, so that when the neces 
sity arises, they can be brought into the 
field, with a minimum amount of train- 
ing, as efficient and well disciplined 
soldiers. 

In the performance of this service 
the National Guardsman is hampered 
to a great extent by insufficient finan- 
cial support, inadequate facilities ani 








rered 
inan- 
; and 
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s other discouraging things, but 

st overcome these obstacles, never 

‘ting the importance of the task 

he is performing. The average 

r in the National Guard ranks 

often fails to realize the import- 

of this splendid service he is 
iering his country. * * * 

rhe Guard is not perfect, nor any- 

re near it, but it has been founded 

n sound ideas, trained with first-class 

ethods and governed by far-sighted 

nen whose unselfish devotion to the de- 

fense of the nation has been a splendid 

example to us all. 

It would greatly assist the country 
as a whole, if every National Guards- 
man could be brought to realize that 
he is not in the Guard for any per- 
sonal gain, but to perform his duty to 
his nation, even though his only re- 
ward for doing so is the knowledge of 
a national service well performed, and 
if every citizen could be educated with 
the idea that the Guard is publie prop- 
erty, organized, trained, manned and 
equipped for the protection of his in- 
dividual life and liberty. 

When the citizen and citizen-soldier 
alike can see this thing in the proper 
light, everyone will realize that t he 
time of the ‘‘Saturday-night Soldier’’ 
has passed and we have in his place 
a body of earnest, devoted men, who 
may some day stand between our 
homes and destruction. 


® 


Right! 


HE Illinois National Guard has 

doubled in numbers in two years. 
The inevitable post war slump is pass- 
ing. The appeal of the Guard service 
to stalwart young Americans is taking 
hold. We believe the closer coordina- 
tion of the regular and civilian military 
establishment has much to do with the 
recovery of the Guard. The annual 
meeting of the Guard Association to- 
day will draw together professional 
and civilian soldiers for conference. 
Such meetings all over the country are 


welding our national force in a new 
unity, which will greatly strengthen 
our national defense.—Chicago Tri- 
bune. 


® 


Maintenance Strength Require- 
ments 


ya confusion has arisen over the 
interpretation of Changes 3, N. G. 
Regs., March 22, 1923, as applied to 
the maintenance strength of National 
Guard units. 

The wording of the amended para- 
graph 110 c, (1), given in Changes 3 
was designed to indicate that National 
Guard units, federally recognized for 
more than six months, must enroll at 
least the maintenance strength pre- 
scribed by the tables of organization 
covering that strength, it being pro- 
vided in Par. 110 c (1) 6 that a varia- 
tion of not to exceed 10 per cent below 
these maintenance strengths would be 
allowed. 

The confusion referred to has come 
about from the erroneous assumption 
that such units as the infantry rifle 
company could be maintained at a min- 
imum strength of 50 enlisted men un- 
less the Militia Bureau in the future 
should issue instructions requiring 
such organizations to maintain them- 
selves at a greater strength. 

For the enlightenment of those who 
may be in the dark on this subject the 
following information has been ob- 
tained from the Militia Bureau: 

A prescribed maintenance strength 
of 65 enlisted men is fixed by current 
tables of organization for all units 
(with a few exceptions noted below) 
whose Regular Army peace strength is 
65 enlisted or greater This 65- 
man maintenance strength, together 


with all other smaller maintenance 
strengths fixed by the tables of organ- 
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ization, is subject to the provisions set 
forth in the amended paragraph 110 c, 
(1) a, N. G. Regs., which permits a 
variation of not to exceed 10 per cent 
below the prescribed maintenance 
strength. 

Thus the minimum strength at which 
the great bulk of company units in the 
National Guard may maintain them- 
selves is 65 less 10 per cent or 59 en- 
listed men. This includes the rifle com- 
pany, the machine-gun company, and 
the headquarters company of an infan- 
try regiment, the cavalry lettered 
troop, the field artillery firing battery, 
the engineer company, and various 
other units with Regular Army peace 
strengths in excess of 65 under the 
1920-21 tables. 

The exceptions to the 65-man main- 
tenance strength rule are based on the 
report of the joint board of officers 
approved by the Secretary of War on 
January 23, 1923, which authorizes re- 
duced recognition and maintenance 
and peace strengths for the following 
units : 


or other maintenance strengths preyj, 
ously authorized by the tal) es 
organization. 


or 


® 


The 154th Infantry to Camp 


HE 154th Infantry, Florida Na. 
tional Guard, was at Black Poin: 
this summer for a period of 15 days 
training. This splendid regiment js 
commanded by Col. Raymond ¢ 
Turck who has served with it for th 


past ten years in various capacities 
For the past several months the prep 
arations for the camp have been under 


way and it is anticipated that this will 
be one of the best that the Florida 
troops have ever had. Through the 
efforts of Colonel Turck and his off 
cers, the people of the State are be- 
hind their doughboy regiment close t 
100 per cent. In many instances th 
county authorities and Chamber 0 


Enlisted 

















Recognition . Enlisted 

and Maintenance Peace 

Strength Strength 

Infantry Division Hdgqrs. Co... : 50 75 
Infantry Division Ord. Maintenance Co. 25 35 
Infantry Brigade Hdgqrs. Co... 20 0) 
Infantry Regiment Serv. Co... 50 104 
Infantry Battalion Hdqrs. Co... 17 25 
Field Artillery Brigade Hdars. Btry. (15 & 155mm.) 21 30 
Field Artillery Bn. Hdqrs. Det. & C. T. (75 & 155mm.) _. 25 55 
Coast Artillery Company (fixed defenses). 50 80) 


The reduced strengths authorized as 
indicated in the foregoing paragraph 
are optional with the State authorities 
until the Militia Bureau finds it neces- 
sary to make them mandatory in order 
to keep the National Guard within the 
preseribed figure of 250,000 men. 
Since the National Guard now enrolls 
but slightly over 160,000 it does not 
appear likely that the reduced figures 
will ever be made compulsory. There- 
fore, the units listed above may, at the 
will of the State authorities, continue 
to maintain themselves at the 65-man 





Commerce have replenished Company 
Funds to an extent that will provide 
the organization with everything that 
is required for a successful camp this 
summer. 

Another measure that insures suc 
cess is that of attendance. The en- 


ployers of the National Guardsmen, 
have in many cases granted leaves to 
their men in order that they may 4 
tend the camp. 
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0th Infantry Carrys On - 


letter to the officers and men of 

150th Infantry, Col. W. E. 
ik, calls attention to the fact that 
giment is a component part of 
\rmy of the United States and 

t the suecessful carrying out of the 

sion of that Army depends upon 
the whole-hearted cooperation of all 
who wear the uniform. 

He stresses the point that during the 
summer training period at Camp Knox 
there will be many opportunities for 
the ‘‘One Army 
and calls upon the regiment 
to extend every courtesy and consid- 
eration to all with whom they may 
come into contact. 

Under Colonel Eubank, ably assisted 
by Capt. Lewis Simons, who is the 
Senior Instructor on duty with the 
National Guard of West Virginia, the 
150th Infantry is a going concern. The 
organization and training of the regi- 
ment is reaching a high state of effi- 
ciency and fully expects to measure 
up to the requirements at Camp Knox 
this summer, 


demonstrating 


Spirit”’ 


® 
Community Cooperation 


HE NATIONAL GUARDSMAN, 
Fa periodical published in Chicago 
under the auspices of the National 
Guard Association, recently had a 
word to say in regard to the necessity 
for community cooperation for the 
support of National Guard units. The 
point is made, and the argument is 
sound enough, that if the National 
Guard of New York and the larger 
cities can make itself felt as a part of 
the community there is no reason why 
lesser units cannot play even a greater 
part in the life of the smaller com- 


munities in which they are stationed. 
The National Guardsman continues: 

The National Guard is necessarily a 
large part of the National Defense of 
the United States. Congress has cut 
the Regular Army to an almost ir- 
reducible minimum and in case of an 
emergency the National Guard would 
have to be called to take the field. 
Fortunately, the training of the greater 
majority of the units is such that they 
could go out tomorrow with full field 
equipment and with a few day’s drill 
be ready for heavy field service. This 
is indeed a tribute, but do the leading 
citizens back in your home town know 
this? Do they give the support that 
the Guard should rightfully have? 
Then as you would go into the field and 
fight, go back home and fight for your 
own unit in your community. 

The National Guard is the insurance 
of the community to which it belongs. 
Make the community pay for having 
young men in its community trained, 
ready to serve in any kind of emer- 
gency, State or National. 


® 


Interesting Report 


N a recent report one of the Corps 

Area commanders has the following 
comments to make concerning the Na- 
tional Guard: 


The weakest points in the National 
Guard are: 

First—Inability to maintain author- 
ized strength. This is due to the in- 
difference of the public to the necessity 
of maintaining the National Guard; to 
high wages and the competition of 
various kinds of amusements which 
these wages permit the youth of today 
to enjoy. A persistent campaign for 
the education of the public to apprecia- 
tion of our military needs, especially 
as far as the National Guard is con- 
cerned, seems to be the only remedy. 

Second—Poor drill attendance. At- 
tendance at drills has, as a rule, been 
poor throughout the year. Various dis- 
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ciplinary means have been used, which 
were more or less effective in different 
localities, but the only real remedy 
seems to lie in making military instruc- 
tion interesting to the enlisted man, 
and not irksome as is so frequently the 
case at present. 

The strong point of the National 
Guard is that it provides an organized, 
armed and equipped force which is con- 
stantly growing in numbers and 
efficiency. 

The great difficulty in securing 
proper material for organization com- 
manders in the Guard is due to the 
fact that in order to recruit and main- 
tain an efficient organization, the regi- 
mental or company commander must 
devote much more time than most men 
ean afford to the administration, train- 
ing, and care of the property, of his 
organization. 

The only way to lift this burden 
from the shoulders of organization 
commanders is to provide professional 
soldiers, so far as practicable, for cer- 
tain key positions in the organizations. 
The number of commissioned and non- 
commissioned officers that will be made 
available for duty with the National 
Guard is sufficient to provide a chief of 
staff for each division, an executive of- 
ficer for each brigade and each regi- 
ment, and a sergeant-major for each 
of the above-named organizations. 

It is recommended, therefore, that 
the following policy be adopted: 

Encourage State authorities to offer 
Regular officers positions as chiefs of 
staff or divisions and brigade and regi- 
mental executives, with appropriate 
rank in the National Guard, and en- 
courage Regular officers to accept such 
positions where offered, no Regular of- 
ficer to be permitted to accept a com- 
mission in the National Guard which 
is not appropriate to the above-men- 
tioned duties. 

Make Regular noncommissioned of- 
ficers available for duty as sergeants- 
major or supply sergeants with regi- 
mental or higher units, with appro- 
priate grades in the National Guard. 


While there is no doubt that «ich , 
policy will meet with opposi' 
some States, especially at firs! 
believed that its demonstrated + 
from work and worry of organ ation 
commanders, with the increas«. efi. 
ciency in administration, traini: 
eare of property, will in time secur 
the approval of such a policy by man 
of the States. 

On this point the Militia Bureau has 
just announced that the Secretary o 
War has authorized an additiona! lic, 
tenant colonel for National Guard reg 
ments and that only federal instructors 
on duty with the regiment are eligib|; 
for appointment to this position. Reg 
ulations are now being prepared { 
eover this matter. 


® 


Army Situation in Fifth Corps 
Area 

ECENT reports rendered by thy 

Fifth Corps Area Headquarters 

to the Militia Bureau bring out an in- 

teresting comparison in the National 

Guard armory situation in the States 

of that area. The situation may be 
tabulated as follows: 


Armories Armories Armories 
owned owned owned 





by by by 

the county private 

State or city parties 
I Pict ccistialied Lak 37 6 2 
SS | * 14 
West Virginia... __. n 3 
pS 1 


In this list armories only are consid 
ered, i. e., buildings constructed for oe- 
eupancy by military organizations 
Drill halls and storage rooms that ar 
make-shifts and are usually inadjuat 
are not considered. 


In Ohio the armory board has under 
consideration a project for a 6 to 
year building program that wil! pro 
vide for all units now without suitable 
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s, except in the larger cities. 

‘ther hand, the Adjutant Gen- 

Indiana has inaugurated a 

of acquiring armories on the 

y and loan plan. At a number 

ms armories are being built by 

parties on plans approved by 

te. The builder receives a con- 

r rental under a term of years 

will ultimately pay out his in- 

n the building, whereupon the 

es will become the property of 

ite. In West Virginia the legis- 

recently provided $75,000 for 

uurehase of privately owned arm- 

s and likewise gave tacit approval 

of this policy for subsequent years. 

icky has a law which requires 

nties to provide necessary armories 

the result that there is only one 

e State. The city of Louisville 

has a splendid armory but its too fre- 

use for other purposes (at a 

handsome profit to the county) has the 

effect of defeating in large part the 

purpose for which it was constructed. 

The county is moving to correct the 

situation by building an adequate rid- 

ing hall for the use of the artillery 
regiment oecupying the armory. 


® 


Successful Recruiting 


te RECRUITING NEWS of 
July 15 earries a mention of 
Sergeant G. R. Dowding who has just 
brought to a suecessful close a recruit- 
ing campaign conducted by him for 
the 349th Company, Coast Artillery 
Corps, Rhode Island National Guard, 
at Westerly, 

Sergeant Dowding delivered ad- 
dresses to different social organizations 
in the town of Westerly which helped 
lo overcome a marked lack of interest 


in the local National Guard unit. He 
also received permission to use the 
store windows of the Alling Rubber 
Company where he displayed a fine col- 
lection of war relics dating from the 
Civil War to the World War, includ- 
ing equipment used by the Westerly 
company. 


® 


53d Infantry Brigade, N. Y., 
Ends Successful Camp 
HE 53D INFANTRY BRIGADE, 
N. Y. N. G., on July 14 at the 
State camp at Peekskill, N. Y., con- 
cluded one of the most creditable tours 
of field service since the 
Guard was reorganized. ‘The brigade, 
which comprises the 105th Infantry, 
Colonel Gillette, of Troy, and other 
up-state stations, and the 106th In- 
fantry of Brooklyn, Colonel Fairservis, 
is commanded by Brig. Gen. Franklin 
W. Ward, who was commander of the 
latter regiment during a part of its 
battle service in France. 

Gen. John J. Pershing reviewed the 
brigade on July 10 and praised the 
appearance and efficiency of the troops 
as well as the general appearance of 
the camp. 

General Pershing met all the officers 
of the brigade, and indicated to them 
his pleasure at the fine work they were 
doing. 


National 


The following day Governor Alfred 
E. Smith, accompanied by Archbishop 
Hayes, of New York and Maj. Gen. 
George C. Rickards, Chief of the 
Militia Bureau of the War Depart- 
ment, reviewed the brigade, utilizing 
the opportunity to meet the members of 
the old 28th Division. 
how by its conduct on the battlefields of 
France it had fully sustained the fame 


He described 
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of the great State of Pennsylvania in 
the wars to preserve the country. 

What pleased him the most was to 
meet officers and men who had not only 
served with distinction in the war, but 
had been in the Guard previous to the 
war. All of them, he said, could have 
consistently, on account of their war 
record, retired with honor. The coun- 
try owes them a great debt, in the time 
when it was war-tired, for their services 
in the reconstruction of the National 
Guard. Without such men, he insisted, 
the amended National Defense Act 
would not be a success. 

In conclusion, he congratulated Gen- 
eral Price and the other officers for 
the high state of morale of the troops 
at the review which was conducted 
under such unfavorable circumstances. 


® 


Regular Army and National 
Guard Get-Together 


AMP McCLELLAN recently wit- 
nessed an unusual, but very en- 
couraging bit of cooperation between 
the Regular Army and the National 
Guard. This event was a combined 
military demonstration at Talladega, 
Ala., held to stimulate interest and re- 
eruiting in the National Guard. Units 
from the 167th Infantry, Alabama 
National Guard,—the Howitzer Com- 
pany at Tallageda, the Service Com- 
pany and Company F at Gadsden and 
and Company E at Anniston, were the 
participating National Guard compan- 
ies. In order to obtain Regular Army 
cooperation representatives from these 
companies called on the Commanding 
Officer of Camp McClellan with a re- 
quest that certain troops of the 22d In- 
fantry be allowed to assist them in 
staging their demonstration. Their re- 


quest was granted and the war « 


ength 


platoon from the 22d Infantry’: Dem. 
onstration Battalion, the regiment,) 
band and orchestra, and two tank 


from the Tank Platoon wer 
nated to take part in the event. Ag 
reported by the publicity officer, 29) 
Infantry, the affair was a great success 

The Regular troops from (am 
McClellan arrived in Talladega ear 
in the afternoon of the 18th and wer 
given a hearty welcome by the city ¢; 
Tallageda and by the National Guar, 
troops who had arrived earlier in +} 
day. They were comfortably billets 
in the city and then taken to a near 
summer resort where they were serve) 
with a barbecue supper and given , 
dance. Next morning the platoon 
the 22d Infantry performed the cer 
mony of Formal Guard Mounting, r 
hearsed the demonstration and late: 
acted as escort to the Commanding 
General of Camp MeClellan, who had 
come to Tallageda to witness the dem- 
onstration. At noon the Kiwanis (lu! 
of Tallageda gave a luncheon to whic! 
the officers of Camp McClellan wer 
invited. Brigadier General Winans 
Commander of Camp McClellan, Ala 
Colonel Fleming, Commanding ‘St! 
Cavalry, Lieut. Col. J. M. Kimbrough 
Jr., Commanding 22d Infantry, and 
several other officers, accepted the in- 
vitation. Colonel Kimbrough made t! 
key speech of the luncheon in whic! 
he delineated between the Militia and 
the National Guard and explained t! 
provisions of the National Defense Act 
and laid special emphasis on the ex- 
cellent work of the National Guard in 
the World War. 

In the afternoon, before an audience 
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ring several thousands, the 22d 

ry and the National Guard 

side by side in a realistic and 

lly correct demonstration of an 

try battalion in attack. At the 

sion of the demonstration the 

ars and Guardsmen again got to- 

er for a supper which was served 

by the ladies of Tallageda. They then 

exchanged good-byes and amid the ap- 

nlause of the people, the 22d Infantry 

troops and the tanks departed for 
» MeClellan. 

It is felt that this association with 
the National Guard did much to 
strengthen the ties which exist between 
The 
local papers from Birmingham to At- 


the Regulars and the Guardsmen. 


lanta have written it up in great de- 
tail and in all their articles they have 
commended the conduct of the Regular 


Infantry troops and commented on the 
solidarity of the services. 
© 
120th Infantry Field Meet 


LARGE number turned out to wit- 

ness the field meet of the Ist Bn 
120th Infantry at Burlington, N. C.. 
recently and were apparently well 
pleased with the showing that their Na- 
tional Guard organization put up. 
Company A was awarded the hand- 
some silver cup put up by the Kiwanis 
Club for the best drilled company in 
the Battalion. The other prizes were 
well distributed. The town Chamber 
of Commerce took great interest in the 
affair and it was a success from start 
to finish. It is planned to make these 
fixed days a feature of the Battalion 
activities. They will be held at towns 
in the Area allotted to the organization 


® 


Indiana National Guard Training 


The 15l1st Infantry, Indiana Na- 
tional Guard has completed the sum- 
mer’s training at Camp Knox, Ky., and 
the results are most gratifying. The 
preliminary work in connection with 
rifle practice was all accomplished at 
the home station of organizations which 
left only the firing to be completed 
while the regiment was at camp. Com- 
pany F, commanded by Captain Wm. 
k White, who is a graduate of the 
Infantry School, qualified 93.3 per 
cent of their men as marksman or bet- 
ter. The average qualification for the 
rifle companies and headquarters com- 
panies of the regiment was 68.8 per 
cent. The machine gun companies all 


qualified 100 per cent under the di- 
rection of Major Wm. Kleifgen, who 
is also a graduate of the 
School. The Howitzer company quali- 
fied 65.8 per cent of their men with 
the pistol. Much of the success of the 
camp may be attributed to the excel- 
lent course of training for the officers 
end noncommissioned officers at the 
state training center at Frankfort con- 
ducted under the direction of Major 
Albert T. Rich, senior instructor on 
duty with the state. All officers of the 
regiment attest to the hearty coopera- 
tion of the officers and men of the 
Regular Army who were associated 
with them during the training period. 


Infantry 








Recruiting World War Officers 


Up to November 11, 1923 those who 
had commissioned service in the World 
War may come into the Officers’ Re- 
serve Corps with the highest rank they 
attained and with no formality other 
than a physical examination. 

After November 11, this liberal op- 
portunity will have passed and it is 
estimated that many eligibles will re- 
gret that they did not take advantage 
of the opportunity. 

Many are holding back with the idea 
that they will come into the service 
when the country needs them again 
but do not desire to take upon them- 
selves the responsibilities that a com- 
mission in the Reserve Corps must en- 
tail. To these it may be stated that 
the Officers’ Reserve Corps is a going 
and growing institution. It will soon 
be filled up in the higher grades by the 
promotion of these officers that have 
come in and helped to make it a success. 
The grade of Second Lieutenant will 
be filled from the Graduates of the R. 
O. T. C. and the Blue Course at the 
C. M. T. C. Under these conditions 
there will be no place where the ex- 
World War officer will fit in. There 
will be no vacancy for him in his 
World War Grade and he will not be 
eligible to come in as a Second Lieu- 
tenant. If he is within the age of the 
draft he will be caught in that mael- 
strom and instead of serving as an of- 
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ficer from the jump off he will be iy 
the ranks. 

There is another class that do not 
know the provisions of the law and 
regulations with regard to the necessity 
for securing their commissions befor 
November 11. They are taking their 
time about the matter and will not 
wake up to the situation until it is too 
late. These are the men that the 0ff 
cers of the Reserve Corps should reac! 
and explain the situation to them 

And much can be done along 
line in a personal way. Division (fi- 
cers may write volumes on the subject 
and little attention is ordinarily paid 
to it but if you personally buttonhol 
your friend who lives in the same block 
with you and explain the whole thing 
to him the chances are that he will se: 
the light and be guided by it. This 
is a service that the Reserve Officer can 
render both to the nation and t: 
friends. It is well worth the effort and 
is beyond a doubt the best way to se 
eure results. 


® 
Touch With Legislators 


During the summer months « 
of the Reserve Corps should take ad 
vantage of every opportunity to get in 
touch with the representatives in (on 
gress from their home districts. W hier 


fier rs 


possible have them meet the Reserve 


Officers of their district in an informal 
manner; take them to the Iiecad 


Sul 
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quarters of the Reserve Unit in order 
that y may meet the officers in 
charge there; get them to pay a visit 
nearest Reserve Officer Camp, 
for themselves what is going on 
All the while demonstrate and 
show them that the Reserve Officer and 
the Regular Officer are not militarists ; 
ey are only interested in ade- 
ilitary preparedness of the Na- 
| to be ready for service of the 
ountry should the necessity for it ever 


vain impress upon the legislator 
that in order to carry on this work in 
manner, the necessary 
funds must be provided for the pur- 


effective 


pose 

Officers of the Reserve Corps can per- 
form most valuable service along the 
lines indicated and the opportunities 
should not be passed up. 


® 
Colonel Uline Dined 


More than 100 officers, from the area 
of the 98th Division, Organized Re- 
serves, assembled at Syracuse, N. Y., 
for a farewell dinner tendered Col. Wil- 
lis Uline, Chief-of-Staff, whose duties 
here end next month when he will 
leave for a new post assigned to him 
in the Philippine Islands. 

Heading the list of speakers at the 
dinner was Frank C. Hines, Director 
of the United States Veterans’ Bureau 
at Washington, who paid sincere com- 
pliments to the ability and personality 
of Colonel Uline, speaking of their 
warm friendship of the last 18 years. 
He praised the numerous achievements 
of the Colonel and mentioned the warm 
affection in which he is held by hun- 
dreds of brother officers. 


Among the officers present were rep- 
resentatives from nearly all the lead- 
ing up-State cities of the area, includ- 
ing Albany, Watertown, Ithaca, Bing- 
hampton, Schenectady, Rochester, and 
Buffalo. 

Col. Joseph Bondy and Col. Guido 
Verbeck gave short addresses express- 
ing regret at Colonel Uline’s depart- 
ure from service in this section. Col- 
onel Uline responded by urging an in- 
creased interest in national defense and 
continued loyalty to the division. 

Other speakers at the dinner in- 
cluded: Maj. Frank C. Love, Maj. 
Weston Jenkins, Lieut. Frederick D. 
Jillson, Col. John B. Tuck, and Lieut. 
Keith F. Driscoll. A program of en- 
tertainment was also given. 

Colonel Uline, who has been stationed 
in Syracuse for the last two years, was 
the first head of the recently organized 
98th Division of Reserves coming here 
from Madison Barracks, where he was 
regimental commander. 

A presentation of a handsome travel- 
ing bag and a silver medicine flask was 
made to Colonel Uline at the dinner 
on behalf of the officers of the division 
in expression of their respect and love 
for their leader. 

Col. Guido Verbeck and Maj. Frank 
Love were elected delegates to the an- 
nual convention of the Reserve Officers’ 
Association of the 35th Congressional 
District of Rochester, June 30. 


® 
New Reserve Officer Branch 


A new branch of the G-2 Division 
of the General Staff will be established 
in the near future. It will be the 
headquarters for offieers of the Reserve 
Corps who visit Washington where in- 





| 
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formation may be obtained by them as 
to business they may have to transact 
with the War Department or any of 
the branches of the Army. Maj. 
Walter O. Boswell, General Staff will 
be in charge of the office and will have 
several officers of the Reserve Corps as 
his assistants. The office will be lo- 
cated in Room 398 which is on the 3d 
floor of the State, War and Navy 
Building at the corner of Pennsylvania 
Avenue and 17th Street. It is the de- 
sire of the Department that all Re- 
serve officers who visit Washington 
call at the new office and make them- 
selves known. 


® 


Reserve Officers For Regular 
Army 

As a rule it is not contemplated that 
officers of the Reserve Corps will be 
called to active duty except in a major 
national emergency expressly declared 
by Congress. But it is conceivable that 
it may be necessary to expand the Reg- 
ular Army to meet a minor emergency 
at any time. In this event it will be 
necessary to have officers to fill vacan- 
cies especially in the lower grades and 
for the rehabilitation of inactive units. 

At the present time the only officers 
of the Reserve Corps who are allotted 
to the Regular Army on expansion to 
war strength are those enlisted men 
who hold Reserve Commissions. The 
number is not nearly sufficient to pro- 
vide for the requirements of the 
service. 

To meet this situation a study is 
being made by the General Staff with a 
view to working out a plan whereby 
officers of the Reserve Corps who de- 
clare themselves to be available and 
desire duty with units of the Regular 


Army on expansion to war siren 
may be so assigned. 

It is expected that the assivnments 
to the Regular Army under | 
will be made only upon the specif 
application and request of the officer 
himself and it is estimated that there 
are a considerable number of them wh, 
will make application for such assign. 
ment. 


$ plan 


When the plans are completed the) 
will be communicated to Reserve Off 
cers through Corps Area Commanders 
and Reserve Officers should wait unt; 
that time before making their desires 
known in the way of application for 
assignment. There will be plenty « 
places available so there is no hurry ir 
the matter. 


® 


Special Regulations No. 43 

The tentative draft of Special Reg 
ulations No. 43 which is the result o! 
months of labor on the part of a sp 
cially selected committee of Regular 
and Reserve Officers of the Ceneral 
Staff, has been completed and sent out 
to Corps Area Commanders for com 
ment and recommendations. 

After a review by the officers on 
duty with the Reserves in the several 
Corps Areas the draft will be sent back 
to the Adjutant General of the Army 
for consideration by the Board of th: 
recommendations received. When con- 
pleted and approved by the Secretar) 
of War, the Regulations will be pub- 
lished and distributed to the service to 
replace the present edition of S. k 
No. 43 which are now in force. It is 
estimated that two or three months will 
be consumed in the process which will 
make it about the Ist of October be- 
fore the document is distributed 
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Graduates Commissioned 


hree honor graduates of the 

n Military Science and Tactics 

course at Lehigh University 

missioned 2d Lieutenants in 

rular Army last week at the 

cement exercises of the big in- 

n. Fifteen other members of 

duating class have been recom- 

ied for commissions in the Or- 

ed Reserves and will undoubtedly 

commissioned in that component of 

{rmy of the United States in the 

near future. Maj. John W. Lang, who 

s just completing his fourth year of 

continuous duty as P. M. 8. & T. at 

Lehigh has certainly put that Univer- 

sity on the Military Map. He goes to 

the Infantry School this fall for the 
Field Officers Course. 


® 


Reserve Officer Meeting 

The officers of the 320ith Infantry 
and 313th Field Artillery of the 80th 
Division, which organizations are al- 
located to the District of Columbia and 
vicinity, closed the season with an as- 
sembly and buffet supper at the Cos- 
mos Club Friday evening. It was one 
of the most entertaining and enjoyable 
events of a most successful period for 
the regiments. Lieut. Col. Edward 
Davis, Cavalry, favored the assembly 
with his interesting illustrated lecture 
on Allenby’s Palestine Campaign, the 
data and information for which Col- 
onel Davis colleeted during this notable 
operation when he was the American 
Military Attache with General Allen- 
by’s forees. In addition the popular, 
War Department films ‘‘Fiashes of 
Action’? were shown. These pictures 
portray the operations of the A. E. F. 


355 
in France and were well worth seeing. 
Maj. John Scott, who is in charge of 
Organized Reserve activities in the 
District had charge of the arrange, 
ments. 


® 
A Recruiting Plan 


The 76th Division is conducting a re- 
cruiting drive with a view to securing 
the officers necessary to complete the 
quota allotted to it. The Adjutant 
General has furnished Colonel Cam- 
eron with a list of eligibles who re- 
side in the Division Area and a sys- 
tematic plan has been adopted for get- 
ting in touch with them. A large 
number of officers have tendered their 
services for the work and to each of 
these has been allotted five eligibles for 
him to interview and explain per- 
sonally the necessity for getting in be- 
fore the 11th of November if he is to 
take advantage of and receive credit, 
for the services he rendered during the 
war. It is fully expected that this 
plan will bring the division up to 
strength. 


® 


lowa R. O. Convention 

The annual meeting of the Reserve 
Officers of the 7th Corps Area will be 
held at Fort Des Moines, Iowa on the 
2d and 3d of August. It is expected 
that it will be the largest military con- 
vention that has ever been held in the 
Corps Area. An attractive program 
has been arranged for by Capt. Charles 
W. Dickson, which in addition to the 
transaction of the regular business af- 
fairs of the Association will . include 
a number of social features and spe- 
cial entertainments. The Corps Area 
Commander and a number of his Staff 
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Officers are on the schedule for short 
talks on subjects of vital interest to 
Reserve Officers. The convention will 
wind up with an informal dance at 
the big post hop room on the evening 
of August 3d. The railroads through- 
out the state have made a special rate 
for officers who attend. 


® 


Sixth C. A. Reserve Officers 
Camp 

‘*A Wonderful Camp”’ seems to be 
the concensus of opinion with respect 
to the Reserve Officers Camp at Camp 
Custer, where nearly 500 officers of the 
Reserve Corps have assembled for their 
annual training. Col. Frank D. Ely, 
Infantry, is in command and is being 
assisted by all of the officers on duty 
with the Reserve Corps in the 6th 
Corps Area. The program of training 
contemplates a seven hour day filled to 
the brim with the very best material 
that can be devised for Reserve Offi- 
cers, just the stuff they need to pro- 
mote their efficiency and prepare them 
for the duty that will fall to them in 
case of an emergency. Lieut. Col. Mor- 
ris M. Keek is the senior instructor for 
the camp and has charge of the 
schedules of training. Everything is 
moving along in splendid shape and it 
is expected that this will be the best 
and most satisfactory camp that has 
ever been held for the Reserve Officers 
in the 6th Corps Area. 


® 


Massachusetts Reserve Officers 


The annual State Convention of the 
Massachusetts Department, Reserve 
Officers Association of the U. S. was 
held at Camp Devens, Mass., on July 


20, 1923, during the tour of © ity o¢ 
the 94th Division officers. 

Col. George F. Keenan, M. ©. +), 
President, in his report of the year’: 
work, called attention to the i 
exerted by the organization i 
ing adequate appropriations {or th, 
retention of the Divisional a: 
unit headquarters, for the pres: , 
of sufficient buildings at Camp Devens 
for the housing of Reserve Corps units 
during the summer camps, the esta} 
lishment of local units in the State, and 
the great work done by the Chaplains’ 
Committee in combatting the propa 
ganda against the military establish- 
ments. Chaplain Donald H. Gerrish 
chairman of the chaplains’ committee 
spoke of the activities of his committe; 
and Chaplain Frederick M. Cutler, of 
Porto Rico, formerly of the 55th Ar 
tillery, told of the Reserve Officers As 
sociation in his territory. 

Colonel Keenan was re-elected Presi 
dent; the following additional officers 
were elected: Vice Presidents, Licut 
Col. Charles 8. Wentworth, Lieut. Col 
Horatio Alden, Lieut. Col. Lewis P 
Sawin; Secretary, Lieut. Col. George 
B. Stebbins; Treasurer, Maj. Ralph H 
Whitney ; for State Council, Lieut. Co! 
Edward L. Moreland. 

During all of the tour of duty of 
the 94th Division at Camp Devens, the 
Reserve Officers and the Association 
have had the hearty support of the 
Regular Army Officers on duty with 
them. The team of instructors from 
Fort Leavenworth, under the direction 
of Col. Otto B. Rosenbaum, Infantry, 
have been untiring in their efforts to 
increase the effectiveness of the I «serv 
branch of the Army, by their tea 
of the most recent thought 0! the 


hings 











Service Schools. A carefully 
i and co-ordinated program 
e student-officers ‘‘on their ties’’ 
out the fifteen days. 


® 


Infantry Correspondence Courses 


correspondence courses for Re- 

Officers of the Infantry Branch 

1923-1924 have been completed by 

the Chief of Infantry and will be dis- 

tributed to the service through Corps 
Area Commanders in the near future. 

The courses this year consist of three 

parts, A, B, and C. Each is divided 
certain sub-courses covering spe- 
cific subjects designed to familiarize the 
officer with the duties pertaining to his 
grade 
COURSE A 

It is the general purpose of Course 
A to give the student instruction and 
training in the basie subjects applicable 
to Infantry officers and to prepare 
them for more advanced studies in the 
future. The course ineludes the duties 
of Lieutenants of Infantry as members 
of the battalion staff and as leaders of 
rifle, machine gun and howitzer pla- 
toons as follows: 

Sub-eourse I: Administration, disci- 
pline and courtesies. Includes prob- 
lems of administration which will im- 
mediately eonfront the citizen officer in 
case Of national emergency. These 
problems econeern mobilization, rail 
transportation, interior economy of the 
company, property accountability, com- 
pany reeords, and individual records 
of soldiers, company field desk and 
company reports, periodical reports 
and company returns, military cor- 
respondenee, military discipline, cour- 
tesies and eustoms of the service. The 
whole consists of 17 lessons and an ex- 


amination involving a total of 38 hours 
work. 
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Sub-course Ia: Organization of the 
Army. Presents to the student that 
knowledge of general army organization 
which is regarded as essential for all 
army officers; the components of the 
Army of the United States, the War 
Department overhead, the administra- 
tive, supply and technical branches, 
the combat branches, territorial and 
tactical organization. The whole con- 
sists of 4 lessons and an examination, 
involving 11 hours work. 

Sub-course II. Small weapons. The 
construction, uses, limitations and cap- 
abilities of the rifle, pistol, automatic 
rifle, bayonet, and grenades. Seven 
lessons and an examination, 27 hours 
work. 

Sub-course III. Musketry. Organ- 
ization of a rifle platoon, the important 
elements of musketry and their proper 
application by individuals, squads, sec- 
tions, and platoons. Involves practical 
study of range estimation, terrain 
study, target designation, observation 
of fire, effect, fire, discipline, and the 
practical conduct of fire problems in 
the field. Seven lessons and an ex- 
amination, a total of 24 hours work. 

Sub-course IV. Machine guns, one 
pounder and light mortar. Their con- 
struction, functioning, and character- 
istics; organization of the machine gun 
and howitzer companies, and the duties 
of their personnel; the use of instru- 
ments in direct and indirect laying and 
the tactical employment of the weapons 
in combat. Ten lessons and an ex- 
amination, a total of 37 hours work. 

Sub-course V. Map Reading, Scout- 
ing and Patrolling. The general prin- 
ciple of map reading, scales, represen- 
tation of distances, location of points 
by coordinates, conventional signs, di- 
rection, use of compass, orientation, 
representation, of elevation by con- 
tours, and visibility of points. The 
conduct of reconnaissance and combat 
patrols, the use of cover, orientation 
and movement at night, selection of 
routes, formations, observation 
sniping. Twelve lessons and an 
amination, 39 hours. 


and 
ex- 
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Sub-course VI. Offensive Combat. 
The process of estimating tactical sit- 
uations, the different elements of the 
situation, their consideration in logical 
sequence in order to arrive at sound 
tactical decisions and the expression of 
decisions in properly constituted 
orders. The principles governing the 
tactical employment and leading of a 
platoon in attack; the functioning of 
the rifle, machine gun and howitzer 
platoons in combat and the relation 
with one another within the company 
and battalion; the duties of the bat- 
talion intelligence and communication 
officers. Sixteen lessons and an ex- 
amination, a total of 56 hours. 

Sub-course VII. Defensive Combat. 
The principles governing the deploy- 
ment and conduct of rifle, machine gun 
and howitzer platoons in defensive com- 
bat; trench construction necessary for 
organizing a platoon position for shel- 
ter and defense. Seven lessons and an 
examination, total of 25 hours. 

Sub-course VIII. Military hygiene 
and sanitation. Designed to familiar- 
ize the line officer with the funda- 
mentals of hygiene and sanitation, both 
personal and as applied to military or- 
ganization and maneuvers. Fifteen les- 
sons and an examination, total 17 
hours. 

COURSE B 


Course B deals in particular with 
the Captain as a Company Commander 
and staff officer. It covers the prin- 
ciples governing the conduct of the 
Company in both offensive and defen- 
sive combat and the principles in- 
volved in Special Operations. 

Sub-course I. Military Law. To 
afford the student officer an opportun- 
ity to become acquainted with those 
principles of the law governing the ad- 
ministration of military justice with 
which all officers of the Army should 
be familiar. Eleven lessons and an 
examination, total 40 hours work. 

Sub-course II. The Company in at- 
tack. Organization of the rifle com- 
pany. Principles governing the con- 
duct of rifle, machine gun, and howit- 





is 


zer companies in the attack aid the 
manner in which these Compares eo. 
operate within the battalion. Foy. 


teen lessons and an examination, « tot) 
of 50 hours work. 

Sub-course III. The Captain as » 
Staff Officer. Organization and fune. 
tioning of the regimental and brigagd, 
headquarters and staffs with special 
attention to the duties of staff officers 
who are Captains. Six lessons and a: 
examination, requiring a total of 28 
hours for completion. 

Sub-course IV. Defensive Combat 
Principles governing the conduct of 
rifle, machine gun and howitzer com 
panies in defensive combat. Includes 
a study of field fortifications in so far 
as this subject concerns Company 


& 


Commanders. Map problems on tacti- 
cal employment of rifles and machine 
gun companies for defense within the 
battalion. Nine lessons and an ex- 


amination, a total of 32 hours work. 
Sub-course V. Special operations 
Tactical problems illustrating the prin. 
ciples of march protection, outposts 
security in position warfare, combat in 
woods, night operations, withdrawals 
and convoys. Eleven lessons and a1 
examination, a total of 48 hours work 


COURSE C 


By means of a series of map prob 
lems and exercises this course presents 
the principles of the tactical employ 
ment of a battalion, regiment and bri- 
gade in offensive and defensive combat 
and in special operations. The course 
includes the relation between the In- 
fantry commander and the commander 
of supporting artillery; attacks of a 
river line, advance guard, withdrawals, 
raids, night operations, combat in 
woods and concludes with an exercise 
in the preparation of tactical prob- 
lems. 

Sub-course I. The battalion in at- 


tack. Organization, functioning of 


headquarters and headquarters com- 
pany, combat principles governing use 
of units and weapons within the bat 
talion. Study of the mechanies of solv- 
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‘blems, the estimate of the sit- 
preparation of combat orders, 
; and duties of reserve battalion 
commander, Ten lessons and 
mination, a total of 39 hours 


ourse II. The regiment in at- 
Organization, functioning of 
iarters, communication within 
viment and taetical employment 
regiment. Ten lessons and an 
examination, a total of 42 hours. 

Sub-eouse III. Brigade in attack. 
Organization, principles of tactical em- 
ployment, drafting orders, estimating 
the situation, employment of accom- 
panying artillery, tanks and airplanes 
in offensive combat. Eleven lessons 
and an examination, total 43 hours. _ 

Sub-eourse IV. Defensive combat. 
General principles, organization of the 
ground, conduct of defense, counter-at- 
tack and delaying action, trench con- 
struction, plaeing of obstacles and 
camouflage. Thirteen lessons and an 
examination, total 49 hours work. 

Sub-course V. Special operations. 
March protection, outposts, attack of a 
river line, withdrawals, raids, night 
operations, combat in woods, prepara- 
tion of tactical problems. Ten lessons 
and an examination, a total of 40 hours 
work. 

The above outline of the Infantry 
Correspondence courses will convince 
one of their training value. Every 
officer of the Infantry who can pos- 
sibly find time to devote to this work 
should enroll for the course and pur- 
sue it as far as his arrangements will 
permit. 


® 


Correspondence Courses 
Plans are already under way for the 
correspondence courses for Reserve Of- 
ficers for 1923-1924 and it is expected 
that all the preliminaries incident to 
the organization of the courses and en- 


rollment of students will be completed 
by the middle of October. It is under- 
stood that the work will be conducted 
under the direction of Corps Area 
Commanders, who will employ the of- 
ficers on duty with the Reserve for the 
work. The authorized quota of offi- 
cers for Reserve duty is being com- 
pleted from among those officers re- 
turning to the United States from 
Foreign Service and will probably be 
complete before fall. 
or its 


Each regiment 
equivalent in non-divisional 
troops will then have an executive 
officer to carry on its official affairs and 
home training work. Much experience 
was gained from the conduct of the 
courses last year that will be used to 
improve them in the future. Every 
Reserve Officer in the service should 
enroll for the course to which his 
status applies and devote as much time 
as practicable to it. He will be given 
credit for the work that he does, be it 
much or little. 

The Book Department of the Infan- 
try Association is prepared to supply 
all text books and instructional ma- 
terial required for the courses. Our 
facilities for handling your orders are 
such that you are assured of getting 
just what you want just when you 
want it. ® 


334th Infantry Banquet 
During the Reserve Officers’ train- 
ing period at Camp Custer, Michigan, 
the officers of the 334th Infantry gave 


a banquet at Gull Lake Hotel. There 
were about 40 officers present, princi- 
pally from Southern Illinois, the area 
allocated to the regiment. After a 
serumptuous chicken dinner the offi- 
cers had the pleasure of listening to 
some interesting talks on the subjeci 
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of the Organized Reserve and the part 
that it must play in the matter of Na- 
tional Defense. Colonel L. D. Turner, 
of Alton, IIL, commands the regiment, 
which is rated as one of the most pro- 
gressive organizations in the Reserve 
Corps. 


® 


Records of Reserve Officers 


The officer of the Chief of Infantry 
has for some time been engaged in the 
task of completing the records of offi- 
cers of the Reserve Corps with respect 
to missing data on their record cards. 
Up to date more than 4,000 requests 
for information have gone out and of 
these less than 3,000 have been re- 
turned. Reserve Officers who receive 
these requests should answer them 
promptly. The Chief of Infantry is 
desirous of completing this work be- 
fore the Correspondence Courses begin 
in the Corps Areas and it is highly im- 
portant that the information called for 
be forthcoming. It is to the interest of 
every Reserve Officer that his records 
be complete in every detail. 


@ 
You Said It 


You said it, and done it. In the 
current issue of the InrantRY JouR- 
NAL, paragraph one of the article en- 
titled ‘‘Army Correspondence’’ hit 
the writer square in the eye. It is ex- 
actly what happens to much of the 
correspondence directed to civilian 
officers, who, owing to the stress of 
business, are not up on the matter of 
properly handling correspondence and 
do not have the means at hand of ob- 
taining the desired information for the 
intelligent handling of same. 


I believe that ‘‘Army Cor 
ence’’ is what every Reserve (fficcr 
should have, and I am therefore ye}, 
ing my check for 50¢ asking t) at yo, 
send me a copy, and, if you are 
out anything that will ser 
check, or will assist in locating 
Correspondence’’ when I nee! it. | 
will buy that also. 

I find this an opportune tinne to jn- 
form you that I like the In: 
JOURNAL very much, and, under 
circumstances would be without 

Yours very truly, 
HuGaH Bresnanan, 
Captain, 337th Infantry 


pond 


Here is what we said: 


It has been estimated that much o‘ 
the delay in Army Correspondence is 
due to the fact that an officer does not 
have readily at hand the forms for let 
ters, indorsements, references, and +} 
general rules for the handling of || 
matter. He lays the communicatio 
aside until he can get something | 
show him the forms. In the rush of 
business cares he overlooks it ani 
Headquarters sits waiting for his rep) 

Doesn’t it also strike you that this 
is a fact? Your copy of Army Corres 
pondence is waiting for you right now 


® 
Change of Address 


When a communication goes out t 
you from the headquarters of the unit 
of the Organized Reserves to which you 
are assigned or attached, and comes 
back with the notation ‘‘moved,’’ ‘‘ no‘ 
found,’’ or some indication that you 
have changed your address, it means a 
lot of clerical work in an endeavor to 
locate you. Letters must be sent out to 
other Reserve Officers who live in your 
locality and this in turn makes mort 
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spondence on the part of every- 
concerned. All of this can be 
away with if you would just jot 
your new address on a post card 
end it in. The War Department 
des a form for you together with 
alty envelope for mailing it with- 
he payment of postage. Officers 
do well to seeure a copy of this 
_ 649-R, and have it on hand for 
in ease of a change of address. 


® 


Reserve Rifle Teams 


lhe question of rifle teams to be com- 
ed of members of the Reserve for 
rticipation in the National Matches 

» for consideration. Several meth- 

; of team organization and represent- 
tetion have been proposed. Some ad- 
vocate branch teams and other corps 
ea teams. The later seems to meet 
more favorable consideration, mini- 
zing, aS it does, problems of organi- 
zation. The proposition is to provide 
a team composed of the best rifle 

ots among the Reserve Officers and 
i:nlisted Men in each of the Nine Corps 
The team could have its tryouts 
t a central point in the Corps Area 


Areas. 


Officers’ Department 


and go from there direct to the Na- 
tional Matches at Camp Perry. 


® 


Reserve Officers’ Examiner 


Reserve Officers’ Examiner is a text- 
Look published by the U. 8S. Infantry 
Association, designed to place in the 
hands of all Reserve Officers the mate- 
rial that they require on the basic mili- 
tary subjects. 

These are: 

1. Administration. 

2. Military Law. 

3. Military Courtesy, 
the Service. 

4. Field Service Regulations. 

5. Military Hygiene. 

The text is arranged in convenient 
question and answer form so that an 
officer may open it at any page and 
there find material of interest to him. 

Reserve Officers’ Examiner has 
been examined and endorsed by prac- 
tically all Reserve Unit Headquarters. 
lt presents in most acceptable form the 
information required on the subjects 
covered. 

The price is $2.00 per copy. 

The book is distributed by the U. S. 
Infantry Association, Union Trust 
Building, Washington, D. C., with 
their ironclad guarantee of satisfac- 
tion. The purchase price will be re- 
funded gladly in case you should find 
that the book is not what you want. 


Customs of 
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The Salonika Expedition 





Lieut. Col. W. G. Peace, C. A. C. 


POLITICAL SITUATION IN THE BALKANS 
PRIOR TO JULY, 1914 


In order to have a clear idea of the 
political and military consequences of 
the Salonika expedition, it is necessary 
to understand the situation which de- 
veloped immediately prior to the out- 
break of the World War. 

In 1912, Serbia, Bulgaria, Greece 
and Montenegro formed an offensive 
and defensive league against their 
common enemy, Turkey, and declared 
war on that nation in October, 1912. 
The victory of the Balkan League was 
complete and the Turks were practi- 
eally driven out of Europe. The 
Allies seized all her territory to with- 
in a few miles of Constantinople. 

Austria and Germany regarded this 
result with ill-concealed displeasure. 
The former saw her dream of extend- 
ing her territories to the Augean Sea 
shattered by the extension of Serbian 
boundaries; while Germany saw her 
communications with the Ottoman Em- 
pire, where for twenty years the 
Kaiser had been strengthening his in- 
fluence, seriously menaced by a con- 
federation of the Balkan States. In 
order, therefore, to break up the 
League, both Vienna and Berlin at 
once began to sow dissension among 
the Balkan allies by awakening appe- 
tites and desires which could be grati- 
fied only at the expense of common 
peace. 

This resulted in Bulgaria breaking 
her treaty without warning and at- 
tacking her Serbian and Greek allies 
on June 29, 1913. The Serbs and 
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Greeks not only defended themsclyes 
vigorously, but in turn took the offen. 
sive and drove the Bulgars back from 
position after position. Taking ad. 
vantage of Bulgaria’s embarrassment. 
Rumania forcibly seized the Dobrudja 
province and marched on Sofia. Turkey 
also, seeing her chance, invaded the 
territory she had just lost, and re. 
captured Adrianople. 

Although the Central Powers were 
disappointed at the results of the sec. 
ond Balkan War, they had succeeded in 
their main object which was the break- 
ing up of the Balkan Confederation 
They had sowed the seeds of undying 
hate between the Bulgarians and the 
other Balkan States. It was then that 
Serbia and Greece, for their common 
protection, signed a strictly defensive 
treaty of alliance, each agreeing to 
come to the assistance of the other if 
attacked by a third power. Such was 
the situation in the Balkans during 
the months preceding the outbreak of 
the World War. It must be kept in 
mind, as it explains much regarding 
subsequent action and diplomacy on 
the part of the Central Powers and 
of the Quadruple Alliance. 


TOPOGRAPHY AND STRATEGY 
Through the mass of the Balkan 
Mountains lying south of the Save and 
the Danube, two rivers have cut great 
trenches which constitute the only im- 
portant lines of communications in the 
region. 
The first of these passageways, or 
*‘eorridors,’’ runs southeastward from 
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Map A. 
The Barriers and Trenches of the Balkan Peninsula. 


Belgrade, on the Danube, along the 
Morava Valley to Nish, thence to Sofia, 
and down the Maritza Valley to Adria- 
nople and to Constantinople on the 
The Morava-Moritza trench 
has always played an important rdéle 
in the history of the Nearer East. From 
all parts of Europe, highways of 
converge towards the point 
Occident and Orient touch 
hands at Constantinople. It was in- 
evitable, therefore, that a continuous 
river trench cutting clear through the 
barriers from the plains of Hungary 
to the shores of the Bosporus should 
become a topographical feature of com- 
manding historical importance.. Long 
before the time of the Romans the 
Morava-Maritza valley had become a 
highway for people migrating east or 
west through the mountainous Balkan 
lands. Along this line the Romans 
built a military road from Belgrade 
to Constantinople. The great Slavonic 


Bosporus. 


travel 


where 


flood poured through these valleys in 
the seventh century. The Crusaders 
used the same pathway, and the Turks 
pushed back through the same defile 
in their march on Vienna. Here was 
the vital link in the Berlin-to-Bagdad 
railway route, the path by which the 
Teuton Powers must send men and 
munitions to the hard-pressed Turks 
and bring back food to their own hun- 
gry people. 

The second ‘‘corridor’’ connects Bel- 
grade with the harbor of Salonika on 
the Aigean Sea and is formed by the 
Morava and Vardar valleys. From 
Belgrade as far as Nish, the Morava 
Valley is common to both the Morava- 
Maritza and the Morava-Vardar routes. 
From Nish, however, the later takes 
a southward course and passes through 
Uskub and Veles. The Morava-Vardar 
trench has been called the key to the 
history of the Balkan Peninsula. 
Through it has ebbed and flowed the 
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tides of repeated invasions from the 
dawn of history. It was important 
under the Romans as a military road. 
Through it the Ostrogoths entered 
Greece in the fifth century and the 
Slavs two centuries later. The history 
of the Serbian race is largely a story 
of a struggle for control of this artery 
of communication. Austria’s ambition 
to seize for her own use this channel 
te the sea was the mainspring of her 
reactionary policy in Balkan affairs. 
Bulgaria, realizing that the nation 
which controlled the Morava-Vardar 
depression must ultimately dominate 
the politics of the Peninsula, precipi- 
tated the second Balkan War in order 
to make good by force of arms her 
claim to a section of the trench. The 
Belgrade-Salonika railway was the 
main artery of commerce which car- 
ried through this channel the life blood 
of the Serbian nation. 


EVENTS LEADING UP TO THE SALONIKA 
EXPEDITION 

The declaration of war by Austria- 
Hungary on July 28, 1914, was im- 
mediately followed by two unsuccess- 
ful attempts to invade Serbia. A third 
attempt resulted in such complete dis- 
aster that the Austrians abandoned for 
the time being all further attack, and 
Serbia enjoyed a much-needed period 
of comparative repose. 

Meanwhile, after desperate fighting, 
the positions on the other European 
fronts had become more or less stabil- 
ized. The hostile lines faced each 
other from the North Sea to Switzer- 
land. On the Austro-Italian frontier 
a similar situation existed from the 
Swiss border to the Adriatic. Beyond 
the Adriatic the allied line continued 
through Montenegro and Serbia to the 
Rumanian frontier. Rumania, though 


neutral, had, like Switzerland, ‘  rtigej 
her frontiers from end to e: On 
the other side of Rumania bey in the 
Russian line of entrenchmen's oe. 
tended from Bessarabia to the Baltic 
Germany and Austria were this sur. 
rounded by a circle of steel. [t wa, 
for the Central Powers a matter of 
life and death to break this circle by 
which the Allies with constantly in. 
creasing pressure were slowly but 
surely strangling them. Turkey, ey: 
off from all communication with the 
Central Powers and from the outside 
world, was daily in danger of collapse. 
The Ottoman Empire was running 
short of munitions, and if the supply 
was not renewed, the success of the 
attack on the Gallipoli Peninsula was 
certain. This would mean the fall of 
Constantinople, the opening of the 
Dardanelles, and the reprovisioning 
Russia with munitions and war stores 
of all kinds, the want of which had 
made possible the temporary success 0! 
the Austro-Germans in Poland. 

In order to prevent this, Germany 
and Austria in the spring of 1915 be- 
gan to mass troops in Hungary, witha 
view to forcing their way through Ser- 
bia to Constantinople. As has been 
indicated above, the main route from 
the plains of Hungary to the Bos 
porus lay along the Morava and Marit- 
za valleys. Roughly speaking, one 
third of this corridor lay in Serbian 
territory; one third was dominated by 
Bulgaria; and the remainder was un- 
der Turkish control. The Teuton plan 
was to seize the Serbian portion by 
force of arms and to acquire the Bul 
garian sector by peaceful methods 
through means of diplomacy. 

The Belgrade Government, ‘!\reat- 
ened by a fresh attack, this time by 
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Austrians reinforced by German 
troops, and being convinced that the 
Bulearians were only awaiting a favor- 
able opportunity to fall upon their 
flank and rear, appealed in July, 1915, 
to Allies for help. 
\iscussion.—A discussion as to what 
or what might not have hap- 
ened in the Balkans under various 
onditions carries one into the realms 
ff pure speculation. It is suggested 
t had the Allies answered the Ser- 
eall for aid with 250,000 men, 
the following might have happened : 

The Austro-German armies would 
have been opposed by a half a million 
men (250,000 Anglo-French troops and 
250,000 Serbs) and would have been 
unable to have foreed the great natural 
barrier presented by the Save and 
Danube Rivers. With such a guar- 
Rumania would have at once 
come into the war on the side of the 
Entente, swelling the Allied forces to 
1,100,000 men. Under these circum- 
stances M. Venizelos would have been 
able to foree the hand of the pro-Ger- 
man King Constantine and added 300,- 
000 Greeks to the Allied cause. If 
all this had taken place, Bulgaria 
would not have entered the conflict, 
or if she had she would have been dis- 
posed of on short notice. This would 
have made possible the conquest of 
Hungary, then sorely pressed by the 
Russians, followed by the fall of Aus- 
tria and the defeat of Germany in a 
few months, 

The recital of this triumphal march 
is well ealeulated to stir the imagina- 
tion. The question naturally arises as 
to why the Entente did not take ad- 
vantage of such an opportunity, if op- 
portunity indeed it was. While the re- 
sults above indicated may or may not 


antee, 


have been accomplished under the con- 
ditions imposed, we need go no further 
for an answer than to say that the 
Entente did not have for the purpose 
either the men or the transportation 
necessary for so great an undertaking. 
The operations in France and Russia 
were taxing the strength of the Allies 
to the utmost. So far as the British 
and French were concerned, the main 
theater of operations was in France. 
Success in the Balkans would have been 
empty glory if Paris had fallen. It 
was realized from the first that the 
war was to be won or lost by the de- 
feat of armies in France. The Balkan 
situation was a ‘‘side-show’’ and was 
of relative importance only in propor- 
tion to its effect in contributing to vie- 
tories in France. Dispersion of forces 
is sometimes justified; for ‘‘side- 
shows’’ often have an important bear- 
ing on the main issues. “he French 
were not insensible to the Balkan sit- 
uation; and that the British realized 
its importance was indicated by the 
Gallipoli expedition then under way. 
But the fact remains that at the time 
the Serbs called for 250,000 Anglo- 
French troops those troops were not 
available and could not be sent. 


FIRST PHASE OF THE SALONIKA OPERA- 
TIONS 

The idea of reinforcing the Serbian 
front with Allied forces had been con- 
templated in both England and France 
some time before it was actually car- 
ried out. But it was not until August. 
1915, when the failure of the Darda- 
nelles offensive was evident that the 
creation of an Anglo-French army in 
the Balkans was seriously undertaken. 
On October 3, 1915, advanced parties 
of the French landed at Salonika. The 
immediate object of the effort was to 
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give support to the Serbian Army, al- 
though the more remote objective, the 
ultimate severance of Turkey from her 
allies, was kept in mind. 

On October 5, 1915, the Austro-Ger- 
man forces, some 300,000 strong, un- 
der Field Marshal Mackensen, began 
their attack from the north. At this 
time the Serbian Army numbered some 
200,000 effectives. By October 11 the 
Teutons had established themselves 


vision, under Mahon, which had roe. 
cently arrived from Gallipoli. This 
mixed force was to operate under the 
following handicaps: 

1. Insufficient numbers to mect the 
situation. 


2. Lack of unity of command. A). 
though the French and British troops 
were independent of each other, there 


seemed, however, to have been satis. 
factory coordination of effort. 
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General Map of the Balkan (Serbian) Operations of 1915. 


south of the Danube. On the same 
day Bulgarian troops crossed the Ser- 
bian frontiers at various points; and 
the Serbian Army, which was resist- 
ing the fierce attacks of the Austro- 
Germans on the Danube front, found 
themselves taken in the flank by over- 
whelming forces. 

To answer the Serbian call for di- 
rect assistance there were at Salonika 
only one and a half French divisions 
under Sarrail (who had arrived on 
October 12) and the 10th British di- 





3. Frequent changes in instructions 
from the home government. For ex- 
ample: The French troops were first 
(October 3) instructed to concentrate 
at Nish, in the heart of Serbia; sec- 
ond (October 10) the Greek frontier 
was not to be crossed; next (October 
12) to take over the protection of cer- 
tain railways, thus releasing a smal! 
Serbian force to join its own army. 
Likewise the British: First ordered by 
the home government to remain at Sa- 
lonika; next not to cross the Greek 
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fronticr; later on restrictions were re- 
mov 

4. Inadequate lines of communica- 
tior A single railway running up 
the Vardar Valley connects Salonika 
with Uskub and Nish. The country 
roads were of such a nature as to be- 
come almost impassable under the 
strain of normal military traffic. 

5. The uncertain neutrality of the 
Greeks, which constituted a serious 
menace against the flank and rear of 
any forees operating on the Vardar. 

Nevertheless the expedition without 
waiting for promised reinforcements 
moved north to the assistance of the 
sorely pressed Serbs. By the later part 
of October the French had reached 
Veles while the British held positions 
in the vicinity of Doiran on the east 
of the Vardar. Here General Sarrail 
received official information that the 
Serbians had been driven from Uskub 
and were retreating in the direction of 
the Adriatic. The Allied forces had 
failed by 10 miles to connect with the 
Serbian Army. But even had the con- 
nection been effected, the strength of 
the combined forces would not have 
been sufficient to have stemmed the 
tide of invasion. The best that could 
have been expected was to have of- 
fered the Serbs a choice between re- 
treating over the difficult mountain 
route, as they actually did, or of with- 
drawing down the Vardar Valley, 
where communication facilities were 
barely sufficient for the Franco-Brit- 
ish divisions alone. 

Having failed in the object of the 
expedition and being attacked by over- 
whelming numbers, the Allies with- 
drew along the Vardar to Salonika, 
closely followed by the Bulgars. The 


Bulgarians, however, did not push 
their attack against Salonika, but 
halted on the Greek frontier. Thus 
ended the first phase of the Salonika 
expedition. 

Discussion.—The efforts of the 
French and British troops to save the 
Serbian Army had terminated in a 
desperate and successful effort to save 
themselves. They arrived too late and 
in too small numbers to succeed in 
their original purpose, and had been 
run off their feet by the overwhelming 
numbers of the Austro-German-Bulgar 
forces. They were saved from disaster 
by three factors: 

(a) The spirit and ability of Gen- 
eral Sarrail. 

(6) The tenacity and skill of the 
troops under his command. 

(c) The halt of the hostile armies 
at the northern boundary of Greece. 

The question naturally arises as to 
why the Austro-German-Bulgar forces 
failed to push their advantage and to 
attempt to destroy the nucleus of that 
strength which afterwards grew to 
such proportions as to crush the Bul- 
garians and overthrow the power of 
Austria and Germany in the Balkans 
Among other reasons the following are 
prominently advanced : 

(a) Formidable character of the 
natural features desperately defended 
not only by the land forces, but also 
by the Allied fleet in the harbor. (Mili- 
tary consideration. ) 

(b) Arrival of Allied 
ments at Salonika. 
eration. ) 

(c) Withdrawal of Austrian and 
German troops for other fronts. (Mili- 
tary consideration.) 

(d) Desire of the Bulgarian King to 


reinforce- 
(Military consid- 
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bargain with the Teutons before push- 
ing his advantage further. (Political 
consideration. ) 

(e) Respect for the neutrality of 
Greece. (Political consideration. ) 

It should be borne in mind that the 
main object of the operations from the 
standpoint of the Central Powers was 
to open up the Morava-Maritza route 
su as to insure uninterrupted communi- 
cation between Berlin and Bagdad. 
The clearing of the Morava-Vardar cor- 
ridor was of secondary importance, de- 
sirable but not essential to their plans. 
Salonika could have been used by them 
as a submarine base, but was not all- 
important, as Constantinople could 
also be used for the purpose. 

The natural features which consti- 
tuted the strength of the defensive po- 
sition of Salonika will be described be- 
low. They were indeed formidable, 
so much so that it was a grave question 
as to whether or not the possession of 
the city and the driving out of the 
Allies would have been worth the cost 
of the effort. Furthermore, insuffi- 
cient lines of communication would 
have presented a serious problem in 
the supply of the large forces necessary 
for success. 

The character of the Bulgarian King 
and the past performance of the Sofia 
Government led some authorities to be- 
lieve that the Bulgars stopped before 
Salonika in order that the astute poli- 
ticians of Bulgaria might bargain with 
Germany before going further. So far 
as the neutrality of Greece was con- 
cerned, it would seem that the interests 
of the Central Powers lay in expelling 
the Allies from that country which was 
then wavering in its decision as to 


which side it should join in the grea; 
conflict. 

The, real reason was probably bot) 
military and political, a combinatioy 
of the above considerations. The Ger 
man troops were needed for the Ve 
dun offensive soon to be launched. 
and the Austrians becoming absorbed 
in Montenegrin-Albanian enterprises 
could give no further assistance avainst 
Salonika. No matter what the Greek 
attitude towards Germany was, there 
was no doubt as to their feeling against 
Bulgaria. And the Bulgarians, being 
left alone, found the attitude of Greee 
so hostile that to pursue Sarrail into 
that country without a large propor. 
tion of German troops being included 
in the advance was politically impos. 
sible.* 

As to the tactics employed, little 
comment is necessary. The Bulgarians 
with overwhelming numbers forced 
their adversaries back by constant pres- 
sure from the front, flank attacks, and 
threats against the lines of communi- 
cations. The Anglo-French troops re- 
treated with consummate skill by a 
step-by-step defense, and managed to 
save all their supplies over the dan- 
gerously inadequate lines connecting 
them with Salonika. From the data 
at hand, no serious errors seem to have 
been committed by either side. 


THE BASE AT SALONIKA 
Retiring upon Salonika, the Allied 
army prepared a line of defense which 
received the name of ‘‘Bird Cage.” 
This line was about 55 miles long and 
was held from December, 1915, to July, 
1916, by four French and five British 
divisions, an average of 135,000 men, 
with an insufficient quota of artillery. 





*As a matter of fact, the pre-war agreement between Bulgarians and Germans was that 
the Bulgarians were not to go into Greece. 
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tail, the position extended from 
is. on the Gulf of Orfano, on the 
followed the hills to the Lake 
x, thenee along its southern 
; and across to Lake Langaza. 
Lake Langaza the line ran north- 
along the hills to Aivatli and 
| Baba, thence through slightly 
ig country to the Vardar and fol- 
d the west bank of that river down 





to 700 feet high, with an almost per- 
features were developed for defense as 
far as the ingenuity of man and the 
material at hand could go. The lim- 
ited area of the ‘‘Bird Cage’’ reduced 
the problem of transportation and 
made possible the support by the fleet 
of much of the defensive position. 
Although the city itself contained a 
population of about 200,000, much 





National Defenses of Salonika. 


e the Salonika-Monastir railroad cross- 
ing. 

The advanages of this position are 
apparent. The right flank rested upon 
the sea, and the left upon a broad river 
where that river begins to develop a 
mouth of many branches and a delta of 
innumerable marshes. The two lakes 
o! the right wing are just about deep 
enough to be an ideal obstacle without 
the possibility of being used as a means 
of approach. The hills are from 500 


work had to be done to fit it for a suit- 
fect field of fire at all points. It is 
needless to state that these natural 
able base. This included the construc- 
tion of hospitals, storage houses, piers 
with railway connections, unloading 
machinery, the establishment of supply 
facilities, and the digging of seventy 
deep artesian wells. 

Mud and Malaria.—The weather in 
the Balkans ranges from extreme cold 
to well nigh unbearable heat. But 
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worse than the weather itself are those 
conditions incident to the winter and 
summer months. 

When the expedition landed, Mace- 
donia was practically roadless. There 
were little else than tracks, and tracks, 
in wet and snowy weather meant mud 
—mud to the nth degree; mud three 
or four feet deep; mud which would 
engulf a motor car to its bonnet, and 
swallow up a kicking mule. There 
were three more or less main routes 
leading out from Salonika—the Monis- 


they had their own trenches to dig 
Native laborers were employed. The 
roads were extended as the defensive 
lines were pushed out, and for a time 
served their purposes. But when the 
winter of 1916 arrived with its heay; 
rains, all roads suffered. 

The Seres road under the terrific 
pressure and weight put upon it went 
to pieces. It became in one section a 
mud hole twenty miles long, with 
stretches tipped to such an alarming 
angle that even the mud ran out. For 
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Map D. 
General Map of the Balkan War Area. 


tir, the Doiran, and the Seres roads. 
They were all, from the modern Eu- 
ropean requirements of heavy traffic, 
in wretched condition. The first two 
were supplemented by a railroad. But 
there was no railway to the Struma 
front where later on an army corps 
had to be supplied 50 miles from the 
base, over the Seres road. 

The necessity for good roads was 
evident from the first. The infantry 
could not be employed on this work; 





the reconstruction of this road dozens 
of steam rollers were brought from 
England, and many sets of stone- 
crushing machinery. Thousands of 
native men, women and children 
worked day and night. What was 
done on the Seres road was done, in 
varying degrees, all over the wide area 
covered by the operations. From first 
to last 270 miles of metalled roads were 
constructed and kept in repair, and 
175 miles of secondary roads and 
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with all the attending work of talion men, reduced to low vitality by 
ng and draining. In addition to the blazing heat of month after month, 
making, a great deal of railway were stricken and went down by the 
uction was done, chiefly light hundred. In the summer of 1916 there 
were nearly 30,000 cases. This num- 
t far more serious than mud was _ ber reached 63,000 in 1917, and 67,000 
the scourge of malaria. The low val- in 1918. Practically everybody in the 
leys, lakes and marshes around Sa- armies were affected. Finally the plan 
lonika were prolific breeding places for was adopted of sending the chronic 
the mosquitoes which spread that dis- cases home. Under this scheme, in the 
ease. Under peace conditions men can ten months from January to October, 
be protected to some extent; but in 1918, nearly 30,000 were withdrawn 
war, with fighting going on, they have from the forces. 
to take their chances. In every bat- 
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Tallest Doughboy 


The Eighth Infantry is to have the 
tallest ‘‘doughboy’’ in the service. He 
stands 6 feet 734 inches in his stocking 
feet, is 18 years of age and weighs just 
180 pounds. The Medical Officers say 
he has time yet to expand his present 
chest messurement of 36 inches and 
Army training will do much for him in 
this respect. The young giant is a na- 
tive of South Carolina, and he claims 
to have ‘‘hiked’’ it over a hundred 
miles to get to Fort Screven to get 
into the Infantry. 


(To be continued) 
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